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THE KU-KLUX KLAN. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HE most curious combination of comedy and 
tragedy, of melodrama and burlesque, of buf- 
‘s foonery and villainy that has appeared in Amer- 
ica, is the Ku-Klux Klan. At this late date in the 
=— history of the world, it is difficult to achieve dis- 
tinction in the commission of crime. But the Klan has at least 
achieved peculiarity. It combines nonsense with murder. If 
one were to meet a mob of Klansmen leading their victim to a 
whipping party or a tarring and feathering “bee,” one might 
imagine, from their appearance and their antics, that they 
were a class of sophomores hazing a freshman. Even as they 
built a fire and heated their irons, to brand their victim with 
the insignia, K. K. K., one might imagine that they were still 
joking. The proceedings might be only an initiation into a 
college fraternity. When the jokers have frightened the can- 
didate to “within an inch of his life,” surely, one might think, 
they will suddenly laugh at him and let him go. Here and 
now, so far away from Fiji or Borneo or the Cannibal Islands, 
and so long after Cotton Mather and the human bonfires at 
Salem, it seems incredible that men could sear the flesh of a 
fellow human being, or actually burn him alive. Incredible, 
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but it is true. One of the paradoxes of civilization is that in 
this land of libraries and schools and churches, in the era of 
the automobile and the aéroplane and the radio, it is still pos- 
sible for men to put a human being in a steel cage, and roast 
him, while they dance around the fire, shouting, laughing, 
merrymaking as if at a barbecue. It is still more paradox- 
ical—and more humiliating—that America is the only land in 
which such atrocities really take place. The Bolsheviki do 
not burn people alive. Canadian soldiers were not crucified 
by the Germans in Belgium. Even the inferential insult to 
Tahiti and Borneo must, on second thought, be withdrawn. 
No such things are done in the Cannibal Islands as are 
done in Texas and Georgia and Alabama, and in some more 
northerly States. The Ku-Klux Klan is indeed a malignant 
phenomenon. 

But—again the curious combination—the Klan is none the 
less ridiculous. Even in the act of crime, the Klansmen act 
like clowns. The murder-gang masquerades as a Halloween 
party. Therein lies its chief distinction. Therein, also, is one 
of the difficulties of dealing with it. We need a champion to 
fight against the Klansmen. But if we could choose our cham- 
pion, from the living or the dead, I hesitate to say whether we 
should summon Daniel Webster or Mark Twain. Webster 
would thunder at them. Mark Twain would make game of 
them. And—for the moment at least—I think that the humor- 
ist would be more efficient than the statesman and orator. 
One thing is certain. If we do not laugh at the Klansmen, the 
rest of the world will laugh at us. As a caricature of America, 
the Klan is infinitely more absurd than Main Street. Babbitt 
is not nearly so preposterous as William Joseph Simmons,’ 
the “Imperial Wizard.” 

As is always the case with those who appeal to the sense 
of humor in others, without having any humor in themselves, 
the masters of the Klan are never so funny as when they are 
most solemn. Their ritual is claptrap. Their sacred cere- 
monies are extravaganza. Their official documents are “high- 
falutin,” “bunkum.” Witness this grandiloquent salutatory of 
the “Imperial Wizard” to his worshipful underlings: 


1 William Joseph Simmons later was succeeded by a man named Clarke. Clarke 
was ousted and Simmons became a second time head of the order. In November 
1922, Simmons was “kicked upstairs,” being given the title, “Emperor for Life.” 
The present Imperial Wizard is H. W. Evans. 


* 
\ 
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The Most Sublime Lineage in all History, 
Commemorating and Perpetuating the Most Dauntless 
Organization Known to Man. 

IMPERIAL PALACE 
KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Kiux KLAN 
INCORPORATED 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


To all Genii, Grand Dragons, and Hydras of Realms, 
Grand Goblins and Kleagles of Domains, Grand Titans and 
Furies of Provinces, Giants, Exalted Cyclops and Terrors of 
Klantons, and to all citizens of the Invisible Empire, Knights 
of the Ku-Klux Klan—in the name of our valiant, venerated 
Dead, I affectionately greet you. .. . 


And the conclusion of the same manifesto: 


Done in the Aulic of his Majesty, Imperial Wizard, Em- 
peror of the Invisible Empire, Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
in the Imperial City of Atlanta, on this the ninth day of the 
ninth month of the year of Our Lord, 1921, and on the 
Dreadful Day of the Weeping Week of the Mournful Month 
of the year of the Klan LV. 

Duly signed and sealed by His Majesty, 
(Signed) WiLL1AM JosEPH SIMMONS, 
Imperial Wizard. 


Is this lunacy or charlatanism? Or both? It is so silly, 
and yet so serious. Chesterton has remarked, with his usual 
acumen, that those who take themselves most seriously are 
the insane. Perhaps, then, the Imperial Wizard should be 
committed to a madhouse rather than a jail. The Kleagles, 
and Klexters, and other nabobs should go with him. The rank 
and file—the Klanfools—might then be sent to sanitariums to 
undergo treatment for gullibility. 

But let us make no mistake. William Joseph Simmons 
may be as “mad as a March hare,” but he is as shrewd as 
P. T. Barnum. He knows his America as well as Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford. We shall see this presently. But, mean- 
while, let us have a bit of Klan melodrama. 

“After fourteen years of preparation” (it is the original 
Imperial Wizard who is speaking), “on Thanksgiving Night in 
the year 1915, thirty-four intrepid spirits made their way to a 
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mountain near Atlanta, and there on the mountain top, at the 
midnight hour, while men braved the surging blasts of the wild 
wintry mountain winds, and endured a temperature far below 
freezing, bathed in the sacred glow of the fiery cross, the In- 
visible Empire was called forth from its slumber of half a 
century.” 

O sacred recollections of the good old guileless days of 
melodrama! “It’s a hard night on the banks, boys! Heaven 
help those who go down to the sea in ships on such a night as 
this!” “It’s a hard night on the mountain top, boys! Heaven 
help the ‘intrepid spirits’ who brave the wintry blasts of a 
Thanksgiving Night in Georgia!” 

Picture those patriots of the peak leaving the open fire- 
place, or the barber-shop stove, or the Union Station radiator, 
pressing on fearlessly by trolley to Stone Mountain, twelve 
miles away, and climbing in a “temperature far below freez- 
ing” even to the very tip, reaching the dizzy altitude of eighteen 
hundred feet. How insignificant, by comparison, are the 
exploits of Peary, or Amundsen, or Robert Scott! 

Unfortunately, at this point in the record, the Imperial 
Wizard’s English becomes a bit blurred. We cannot tell 
whether it was the Invisible Empire, or the intrepid thirty-four, 
or the mountain top, that was “bathed in the sacred glow of the 
fiery cross.” But though the syntax be somewhat scrambled, 
the story is, none the less, graphic and thrilling. Under the 
spell of the Wizard’s words, the Invisible Empire becomes vis- 
ible. We can see it, awaking like Rip Van Winkle, from its 
long sleep, stretching its arms, blinking in the light of the fiery 
cross, stiffly and laboriously rising to its feet, yawning wearily : 
“Ho! ho! there’s bloody work to be done, negroes to be burned, 
solitary men to be tarred and feathered, women to be stripped 
and whipped. Yea, there’s work for ‘intrepid spirits’ to do! 
Fe, fi, fo, fum!” 

Of course, this sophisticated generation, which only laughs 
at melodrama, will ask irreverently: “Had the intrepid spirits 
no homes? - Are there no halls to be hired in Atlanta? Would 
not the landlady let them use the back parlor for the evening? 
Or could they not have assembled on a vacant lot, safe and 
warm behind the billboards? Why should they go to the top 
of a mountain, far, far away in the suburbs?” 

The Imperial Wizard has not recorded the message de- 
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livered that terrible night on the mountain top, but very prob- 
ably it was in substance the same that he has frequently de- 
livered ever since: “This great nation, with all it provides, can 
be snatched away from you between the rising and the setting 
of one sun . . . in the space of one day, and that day of no 
more than ten hours; when the hordes of aliens walk to the 
ballot box (!) and their votes outnumber yours, then that 
alien horde has got you by the throat. Americans will awaken 
from their slumber and rush out for battle. The soil of Amer- 
ica will run red with the blood of its people.” * 

I confess that I cannot visualize that scene as vividly as 
the scene on the mountain top. The description is rather 
puzzling. The “aliens” walk to the ballot box. But if they 
are aliens and walk to the ballot box, they will simply have 
to walk right home again. Aliens do not vote in the United 
States. If the “aliens” vote, they have been naturalized, and 
if they have been naturalized, they are no longer “aliens,” but 
citizens. Are we to understand that the Klan is opposed to all 
naturalization? And are they, then, opposed to the Constitu- 
tion, which legalizes naturalization? 

It seems also that while the “aliens” are voting, the 
“100 per cent. Americans” are slumbering. Do the “aliens” 
outnumber the Americans at the polls because the Amer- 
icans take advantage of the holiday to remain in bed? 
And are they who remain in bed on Election Day one hundred 
per cent. pure Americans? Is it blameworthy for naturalized 
citizens to exercise their constitutional right to vote? It is 
all rather confusing. However, the aliens seize the sleeping 
patriots by the throat: the patriots awake: the soil of America 
runs red with their blood. So much, at least, is clear. 

I have, perhaps, insinuated that Simmons is insane. But 
“though this be madness, yet there is method in it.” He is “but 
mad north-north-west: when the wind is southerly,” he knows 
“a hawk from a handsaw.” He knows which side of his bread 
is buttered. And he knows how to get the bread and butter. 
While he was still occupying the position of “Imperial 
Wizard,” he claimed that there were two million members 
of the Klan. The initiation fee is, or was, $10.00 per head. 
For regalia, the Klanfools pay $6.50. But the regalia consists 
only of a nightgown and a mask, and is worth, perhaps, $1.50. 


2 The Searchlight, William Joseph Simmons. April 30, 1921. 
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Therefore two million initiations produce a profit of thirty mil- 
lion dollars—and all this in five or six years. I have com- 
pared Simmons with Barnum and with Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford. But, after all, compared with the Imperial Wizard, 
Barnum and Wallingford were only tyros. Even the editors 
and owners of the Menace were, likewise, amateurs at money- 
making. Earl McClure made $100,000; W. L. Phelps made 
$300,000; Marvin Brown made $50,000. But what are the 
paltry sums of $100,000 or even $300,000 in fifteen or twenty 
years over against $30,000,000 in five years? 

But let us not fail to notice that there is always a mine 
of religious bigotry, here in America, and that those who work 
it are sure of quick and substantial profits. Wallingford made 
his money on carpet tacks. Others go in for patent medicines. 
Still others invent a “sure cure for baldness.” Recently, boot- 
legging has become the favorite path to sudden wealth. But 
of all frauds and “fakers,” the “brewers of bigotry” are the 
shrewdest. They make money faster and more abundantly 
than any other kind of charlatans; and while they grow rich, 
they have the added consolation of being reputed patriots or 
saints, or both. Barnum was right. “The public loves to be 
humbugged.” And Ben Franklin was right. “A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” But the Imperial Wizards are not 
the fools. Nor the Grand Goblins, nor the Titans, nor the 
Kleagles, nor the Exalted Cyclops. They are “getting theirs 
while the getting is good.” The fools are those who pay $10.00 
for initiation and $6.50 for a sheet. 

However, it is time to be serious—though not too serious. 
There is always a tendency to maintain that any contemporary 
evil is “the worst ever.” But there have been far worse out- 
bursts of bigotry than that of the modern Ku-Klux Klan. 
It may be that the Klan has not yet reached the peak of its 
pernicious activities. Conditions may get worse before they 
get better. But it is a fact that thus far the Ku-Klux Klan 
has not accomplished nearly so much villainy as the “Native 
American” Movement, of the thirties and forties, or the “Know- 
nothing” Movement, of the fifties, in the last century. In those 
troublous times, when Catholics were as few all over the 
United States as they are now in the Southern States, they 
suffered more persecution than the Klan can possibly inflict 
today. Mobs were formed and ran riot everywhere, burning 
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or dynamiting churches, convents, academies, and even hos- 
pitals. 

In Philadelphia, in 1844, two Catholic churches were 
burned to the ground. Catholic worship was suspended, the 
homes of Catholics were invaded and destroyed and their 
occupants deliberately murdered. 

At Cincinnati, a mob of six hundred, with firebrands and 
ropes, attacked the Cathedral, with intent to burn it and to 
hang a papal nuncio, who was the guest of the bishop. Sim- 
ilar disturbances, and worse, took place in dozens of other 
cities and towns. From Louisville, Bishop Spalding wrote in 
August, 1855: “We have just passed through a reign of terror, 
surpassed only by the Philadelphia riots. Nearly one hundred 
poor Irish have been butchered or burned and some twenty 
houses have been consumed in the flames. The city author- 
ities, all Know-nothings, looked calmly on, and they are now 
endeavoring to lay the blame on the Catholics.” 

Politically, too, the Know-nothings were active. In Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco (to say nothing of scores of smaller cities), mayors were 
elected on anti-Catholic platforms. Fifteen States elected 
Know-nothing governors. In the Thirty-fifth Congress, which 
sat from 1857 to 1859, one hundred and thirteen representatives 
out of two hundred and thirty-six, were either actual members 
of the Know-nothing Party or Republicans who had been 
elected to office after an open declaration of their anti-Catholic 
convictions. 

In the national election of 1852, the Know-nothings claimed 
to control 1,500,000 votes—half of the grand total. 

But the Know-nothing Party collapsed as suddenly and 
as mysteriously as it had originated. When, in 1856, it nom- 
inated Millard Fillmore for the Presidency, he was ignomin- 
iously defeated, receiving only eight electoral votes, all of 
which were cast by one State, Maryland. There is consolation 
in that fact for those who are now worried about what may 
be the future for Catholics if the Klan continues to grow. 
Organized bigotry, above all things else, is spasmodic. It 
comes in waves, but the waves finally—and suddenly—break. 
The Ku-Klux Klan, up to the present, has had no such political 
success as the Know-nothings. It has voted the parochial 
school out of existence in Oregon, and elected a Senator from 
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Texas, but, beyond that, it has achieved no very important 
results by the ballot. 

As for crimes of violence attributable to members of the 
Klan, the New York World, which conducted a thorough and 
painstaking investigation, reports that in one year, October 
1920, to September 1921, there were 4 murders, 1 “irreparable 
mutilation,” 1 branding with acid, 41 floggings, 27 cases of 
tarring and feathering, and 5 kidnappings, by cloaked and 
hooded law-breakers in the United States. 

In the year 1922, conditions were worse. Senator D. I. 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, addressing Attorney General Daugh- 
erty, quotes from a letter written to him by a lawyer in Texas: 


I do not think it would be an exaggeration to say that 
Texas has had, within the last eighteen months, five hun- 
dred tar and feather parties and whipping bees, not to men- 
tion a number of homicides, assaults, and other offenses 
directed against the person; threatening letters by the score 
have been given to the victims of this huge criminal con- 
spiracy, ordering them, in many instances, to leave their 
homes; women have been tarred and feathered and old 
men in their dotage have not been spared their vengeance; 
young girls in their teens and not hardly in womanhood 
have been the victims of these letters, and, in many in- 
stances, they have been forced to leave their homes on ac- 
count of the slander and ignominy heaped on them. 

So far as I know, not one of these criminals has been 
brought to justice. At Waco, the home of the Governor of 
Texas, police officers arrested three masked and hooded 
men with their victim, covered with hot tar and feathers, 
in their possession. The Grand Jury of McClennan County 
voted “No bill.” In Dallas, a Klan stronghold, it is re- 
ported that at least fifty men have been whipped at one 
place. One man, prominent in the business life of the city, 
was taken from his home and away from his little mother- 
less girls, and beaten. Onte of his children, a girl, was 
knocked down and injured while trying to defend her 
father. 

At Teneha, a woman was tarred and feathered and beaten 
with a wet rope, because she had married a second time. 
At Austin, the capital city of the State, numbers of outrages 
have been perpetrated upon individuals. / Every little town, 
hamlet and city in the State, with but few exceptions, have 
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had their little “patriotic fétes,” featuring hot tar, feathers, 
and wet ropes/ It would astound the people of the United 
States if the truth about this organization in Texas could be 
given. 


The Governor of Louisiana thought it necessary to make a 
personal visit to President Harding to ask federal codperation 
in a campaign against the outrages of the Klan. While the 
Governor was at the Capital, alarming accounts were printed 
in the newspapers, declaring that “the invisible Empire” had 
grown to such an extent, and had so far usurped all power 
that the administration of law and order had become “negli- 
gible” in certain parts of the State of Louisiana. Governor 
Parker denounced these reports as exaggerations. But the 
actual seriousness of the situation, which led him to make his 
visit and his appeal to Washington, he did not deny. 

The conditions existing in Texas and Louisiana fairly il- 
lustrate the state of the case throughout the South and South- 
west. In the North, the Middle West, and parts of the far 
West, the Klansmen are equally virulent, and perhaps would 
be equally violent were it not that in these sections Catholics 
are too numerous to be seriously molested. Right there is a 
hint as to the principal characteristic of the Klansmen—their 
cowardice. 

It is conceivable that a mob may sometimes be a random 
aggregation of heroes. But a masked mob is always an ag- 
gregation of cowards. The French revolutionists, who stormed 
the Bastille, in the days of Louis XVI., were risking their lives. 
They were a mob only because they could not be an army. 
They wore no masks. The mob that came by night with 
swords and staves into the Garden of Gethsemane to appre- 
hend Jesus Christ, wore no masks. Even Judas did not con- 
ceal his countenance. But a mob of men, who cover their 
faces with hoods and their forms with sheets, is a mob of 
cowards. When a man is afraid to show his colors, it must be 
because he is “yellow.” 

Furthermore, the Klan, in its attacks, never allows a man 
to have a fighting chance. One man never fights one man; 
the man must fight the mob. A mob that attacks an army, 
like the mob that precipitated the revolution in Russia, is cer- 
tainly courageous. It is no lark to go armed only with pikes 
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or pitchforks into the face of machine guns. The Bolsheviki 
may be savage, but they are not cowards. But the mobs of 
Klansmen that attack one solitary defenseless person are ob- 
viously cowards. If one gang of street boys attacks another 
gang, there may be “fair play” between them. But if a whole 
gang attacks one defenseless boy, the gang is despicable. If 
there were even an iota of chivalry in the heart of a Klansman, 
he would recognize that obvious fact. 

They have no courage. Likewise they have no logic. 
They claim to be “100 per cent. American.” The truth is 
that they would ruin America. There could not possibly be a 
more dangerously anti-American society than one which is 
a law unto itself. Obedience to law, observance of the estab- 
lished means of obtaining justice, acceptance of the decisions 
of the courts, are a sine qua non of the existence of our form of 
government. But the Ku-Klux Klan makes itself a police 
force, judge, jury, attorney, executioner, mayor, governor, 
supreme dictator in all matters pertaining not only to govern- 
ment, but to manners, morals, and religion. This arrogant 
society has taken the duty upon itself to warn gamblers, adul- 
terers, “joy-riders;” to teach editors what they may write or 
publish; to dictate to judges on the bench about their decisions. 
It has violated the habeas corpus act. With the alleged. pur- 
pose of punishing crime, it has been guilty of more serious 
crimes—unlawful seizure, abduction, punishment without trial. 
It is a state within the state, or rather a state above the state. 
Indeed, it claims to be that most dangerous of all institutions, 
an Invisible Empire. Being invisible, it is likewise intangible 
and irresponsible. If Louis XIV. ever said, “L’Etat c’est moi,” 
he spoke like a tyrant. The Ku-Klux Klan repeats the words 
attributed to the King, “I am the state.” 

The only possible justification of such a society would be 
the utter absence of law and order, a condition of anarchy with 
which the State is unable to cope. The Vigilance Committees 
of early days in California were necessitated and justified by 
the chaotic social conditions incidental to the rush for gold. 
No such conditions prevail now in any American State. So 
long as there is no condition of anarchy, there is no call for a 
Vigilance Committee, and still less is there any justification for 
a “Klan.” The Klan will cause anarchy, not cure it. 

Again, the K. K. K. is a menace to the peace of the country, 
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because its wicked and violent methods might easily lead to 
retaliation. If the Klan antagonizes and persecutes Catholics, 
Jews and negroes, then Catholics and Jews and negroes 
have at least equal right to antagonize their antagonists, 
and to persecute their persecutors. This will not be done— 
at least Catholics will not succumb to the temptation to 
correct crime with crime—but if the day does come when 
the Ku-Klux Klan becomes strong enough to nullify the ad- 
ministration of justice in any State, or in the Union, the Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Negroes will have to defend themselves in the 
most effective way possible. When the Know-nothings, in 
1854, threatened to burn St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, 
Bishop Hughes asked of his legal advisers the question: “Does 
the State guarantee compensation for damage done by 
rioters?” The lawyers replied that the State makes no such 
guarantee. “Then,” said the Bishop, “the State intends that 
citizens shall defend their own property.” And he published 
a declaration, saying that, “in case all other protection fail,” 
Catholics should “defend their property even with their lives. 
In this, they will not be acting against, but for, the law.” 

That principle of self-defense is, of course, indefeasible. 
It may be brought into effect once again if the Ku-Klux Klan 
gets out of hand. 

Catholics will not be driven to retaliation. But they may 
be driven to self-defense, even to the extent of bloodshed. It 
is natural, therefore, that governors and magistrates generally 
should bestir themselves to anticipate and to prevent the anar- 
chical conditions that will prevail if the Klan is not soon inter- 
rupted in its dangerous and un-American campaign of dis- 
seminating racial and religious animosity. 








THE LITERATURE OF LIBEL. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY, LITT.D. 


| ee i} UPERFICIALLY, it seems a little curious that just 
ass ( f<ueal when the professional psychologists of the world 
> Sex| had about persuaded us of the enormous value 
FNS “gah : s 
( By p72 of asserted optimism—just when, as a climax to 
ye SUA St years of dutifully cultivated cheerfulness, we 
were (in spite of occasional misgivings!) about to make daily 
confession of growing in all ways better and better—the pop- 
uler fiction of the world should rise up almost with a single 
voice to proclaim that we are growing worse and worse. Su- 
perficially, the contrast is baffling: under the skin, it was prob- 
ably to be expected. For the natural reaction from obligatory 
optimism is, of course, pessimism, naked and unashamed. 
And if the optimism has been a little forced, a little hectic, the 
reaction will be equally noisy and hysterical. The inevitable 
and immemorial result of not calling a spade a spade is for 
some shrill young voice to proclaim it a “damned shovel.” 
So, by degrees, is the equilibrium of things restored. 

At the best, our feeling out after reality is a pathetic 
thing: and they are the wisest seers who admit that they see 
“darkly,” and fight on, for the most part, “driven against the 
wall.” What those see who trust simply to their own rush 
candle, and the eye or hand of the very “natural” man, is a 
sad, if highly suggestive, nightmare. There is nothing hidden 
about it. The Mirrors of the world have multiplied exceed- 
ingly, moving out from the boudoir to the street-corner or 
council-chamber—while all the younger realists proclaim their 
visions loudly and lustily from the housetops. Candor, as 
hinted before, is the expected reaction from censorship: and 
after the war—and the peace—had shaken the world, nobody 
cared especially about the assault upon Downing Street or 
Washington. These were fair enough targets, and the archery 
was wittily, if not always wisely, performed. Politics, indeed, 
have grown to be considered a perennially safe quarry, and 
to announce their immediate corruption has long been as 
popular as to discuss the degradation of the contemporary 
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stage. But why stop with politics and the theatre? There re- 
mains Society, a grande dame of proverbially questionable 
virtue—or the Very Poor, most aching and acute in their prob- 
lems—while the Very Rich are even worse. However shaken, 
the State is still with us to attack: however divided, so, too, is 
the Church. Moreover, there are concrete, individual men 
and women—never, perhaps more visible in their vulnerabil- 
ity. And the lése majesté has been lifted. From every corner 
of Grubb Street and Main Street rises the slogan, Now it can 
be told! 

It has been told, quite manifestly. Realism and pes- 
simism, the disappointment of age and the impatience of 
youth, have done their little worst. Humanity is on exhibi- 
tion, not merely naked, but skinned and psychoanalyzed. It 
is not a little instructive to glance over that copious Literature 
of Libel (if one may call it so) which has grown up during 
the past four or five years. Only, one is embarrassed by the 
richness of one’s poverty. There is, literally, nowhere to turn, 
if one does not want to turn down one’s thumb. In former 
times, when a writer attacked the plutocrat, for instance, it 
was generally in favor of the poor. When he attacked the 
morals of the young, it was usually that he might show the 
superiority of the old. And when he attacked any particular 
form of belief, it was almost invariably because he wished 
to promulgate some pet belief or unbelief of his own. But 
the makers of this new Literature of Libel would be the first 
to disclaim any such missionary purpose. Except in the rare 
instances where they are avowed pacifists, bolshevists, birth- 
controllers—or Bernard Shaw—they evidently consider it in- 
artistic to suggest any remedy. They are merely painting, 
quite meticulously, what they believe they see. And to single 
out just a few examples of this recent vision in British and 
American letters—without analyzing the debt to recent French, 
Russian, and even German letters—is somewhat disquiet- 


It did not, of course, require Glimpses of the Moon to show 
the futility of a certain moneyed minority of American so- 
ciety, who had “intermarried, interloved, and interdivorced 
each other over the whole face of Europe.” France had a 
similar minority—as irresponsible, but somehow, through the 
glamour of years, more interesting—before the historic episode 
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of her first Revolution. Mrs. Wharton, an enormously fine 
artist in fiction, has merely exploited the type in one of her 
less fine novels; just as Mr. Maugham, usually an expert 
dramatist, exploits it in such unsavory plays as The Circle 
and Our Betters. 

Such people may, at moments, in the newspapers or in 
some sudden and violent vagary, seem evilly symbolic of their 
age, of their country. In point of fact, they are symbolic of 
neither. They are a lawlessness unto themselves. But the 
prosperous young married couples who populate the suburbs 
and country clubs—and the younger, generally unmarried, 
ones who frequent the summer hotels and city cabarets—are 
much nearer the standards of everyday living. They do smoke 
cigarettes—most of them: they do drink cocktails—when they 
can get them. They are a little indiscriminate in distributing 
their kisses, and frightfully reckless in driving their motor- 
cars. They do not know very much about religion, many of 
them, nor care very much about the Commandments. But 
does anyone seriously believe Mr. Hergesheimer’s Cytherea 
representative of our modern American civilization? The 
erotic woman is not a new type to fiction—neither is the neu- 
rotic man, although he is newer. The whole repulsive story 
could happen, to be sure. Anything could happen, in fact: 
and almost everything has happened since the world began. 
But probably the greatest weakness of this Literature of Libel 
is that it treats the exceptional, abnormal case as though it 
were usual. It proves too much. 

With all the faults of the flappers, one knows that even 
Nice People are not quite so hopeless of manners and morals 
as Rachel Crothers paints them in her recent comedy. And 
are even the “beautiful” as insidiously, incurably “damned” 
as young Mr. Fitzgerald seems to find them? The saddest 
thing, as it is the cheapest, about such books is not their youth- 
ful candor and sophistication—it is the cruelty of their youth- 
ful cynicism. Far worse than Gloria’s tippling and temporiz- 
ing, her rather tiresome uselessness and self-absorption, is 
her reaction to the bigger things, which rise unasked upon her 
horizon—motherhood, for instance; and, when war came, her 
reflection “as the drive toward Paris progressed, that here, at 
length, went the world to inevitable and well-merited destruc- 
tion.” But then, perhaps, such a reaction was a direct result 
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of the tippling and temporizing and uselessness. For nothing 
is more infuriating than an enthusiasm one cannot share. 

Perhaps that is the real explanation of the more abusive 
and violent of our recent “pacifist” literature. By this is 
meant not the books which honestly seek to root out of human 
hearts and human governments that hate and enmity of which 
war is only one manifestation, but the books which “take it 
out” on the military authorities, as it were; reveling in every 
record of mismanagement, fancying that manly dignity is being 
outraged by the discipline of the camp at the same time that 
it is being demoralized by the freedom of the camp. As a 
rule, these are written either by radical theorists or by dis- 
gruntled young idealists who saw the seamy side of the train- 
ing camps or ambulances. Very seldom are the authors men 
who have actually fought at the front. Le Feu was one of 
the most celebrated of these volumes: but even before the 
war, Barbusse had accumulated the horrors of L’Enfer, and 
his work of genius perverted was sufficiently outnumbered by 
that enormous French war literature (Claudel’s Nuit de Noél 
de 1914 is only one example) which fairly glowed in its recap- 
tured idealism. 

In the United States, one of the most regrettable—and 
during its day one of the most read—of these productions 
was the novel, Three Soldiers, a sordid story libeling about 
equally the American man and the French woman. Now it 
is not likely that anyone with a head on his shoulders—or a 
heart in her breast—will care to defend the beauty of war. 
Even its external romance has been almost wholly stripped 
away by modern science. It remains so stark, so gigantic, so 
utterly incredible a thing that it becomes a hot-bed of incred- 
ible vices and virtues. Only the phlegmatic, common-sensible 
man, or else the man with God before his eyes, can come 
through without some species of shell-shock. But human 
nature is very like the fantastic Jurgen who, whether he went 
down to Hell or climbed up to Heaven, could never escape 
himself and his own grotesque shadow. It is to be presumed 
that Joyce Kilmer, being one of the earliest of our fighting 
men to speed overseas, knew about all there was to know of 
official blunders, tyrannical officers, the hardships and the 
frailties of the armies in France. Yet he thought it worth 
while not only to lay down his life for his friends, but to leave 
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imperishable records of what he saw and felt in Holy Ireland 
or Rouge Bouquet. But what John Dos Passos saw and felt, 
he put into Three Soldiers! 

They are young, as a rule—the makers, as well as the sub- 
jects, of this new and often nasty realism. That is why they 
are so vivid and so violent in their disenchantments. Other 
young hearts know how bitter is the first drop of gall—how 
hard the first stone, which was believed to be bread—how 
hopeless that first revelation of the poor old world’s corrup- 
tion and commonplaceness. Pessimism is the perfectly nat- 
ural reaction: and there is, perhaps, no other escape except 
the supernatural one of idealism. But once admitted, pes- 
simism will soon go all the way. One knew, to be sure, that 
the immoderately rich, the immoderately pleasure-seeking, 
were a menace to society. One knew that modern war was 
not precisely a blessing in itself. But how about the other end 
of the pole? Is there no comfort in the workers of the world? 
Alas, the very name has taken on a sinister association. 
What one must reckon with is the Frankenstein (or is it the 
Robot?) of modern industrialism—the suicidal duel of labor 
and capital—strikes, hatred, penury. And where a powerful 
young poet (he happened also to be a saint!) once pointed to 
the Lady Poverty, a powerful young dramatist now points to 
the Hairy Ape. That way, madness and the abomination of 
desolation lie, surely. For if even the humblest man is so 
crushed that he no longer “belongs” anywhere on God’s earth, 
there is nothing left for us but (to quote the title of a recent 
treatise) “The Revolt Against Civilization” and the “Menace 
of the Under Man!” 

One used to be told, of course, that the middle classes 
were the hope of the world—with the sturdy, bourgeois barrel 
of beer pointed to by way of apt illustration. But that illu- 
sion has passed with its illustration, too. Nobody dares now 
to dream of finding stability or salvation or a solution in Main 
Street! Mr. Sinclair Lewis writing of the small town, Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson writing of the countryside, Mr. Waldo 
Frank writing of the back streets of the city—what choice of 
mediocrities do they give us? Their people are stupid and 
sensual, surly and submerged beneath the weight of modern 
standardized living. Those who have spirit enough left to 
fight, merely and ineffectually beat the air. 
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Nor are the individualists of this particular school of 
fiction much better. Always, individualists have been the 
hope and the despair of the race. But, then, every man who 
makes a new law or breaks an old one believes himself an 
individualist. And the women are just the same—only con- 
siderably more so. In fact, the whole cult of feminism has 
been inextricably bound up with individualism—being a pro- 
test against the herd and the bellwether. And, in many 
senses, the protest was just. The woman with real personal- 
ity has always been able to project her individuality, loving, 
achieving, sinning, sacrificing as she chose: but other women 
ought to have at least the chance, also. 

Yet, surely, when so professed a feminist as Mr. W. L. 
George writes his epic of the emancipated, post-war woman, 
one expects something a little better than Ursula Trent. Here 
is a young person who, after her freedom in war work, chafes 
(as who does not chafe?) against the petty tyrannies and con- 
ventions of family life. So she leaves the commonplace, un- 
inspired English country house for London—and drifts into a 
series of equally commonplace, but considerably more sordid, 
intrigues. She may find happiness in the marriage into which 
she finally drifts: but, after all, why should she? For, if 
there is one institution which the Literature of Libel has left 
stripped and bleeding by the wayside, that institution is mar- 
riage. Christians themselves have been bowed and sometimes 
broken by the burden of the “Terrible Sacrament:” but it 
remained for these young pagans to reveal how utterly ter- 
rible it might be when it was not conceived as a sacrament 
at all. Even Mr. Hutchinson, who is emphatically not a 
pagan, showed us in one book a family and a life disintegrat- 
ing chiefly because of the woman in the home. And then he 
showed us, in another book, a family and several lives dis- 
integrating chiefly because of the woman who, for professional 
reasons, went out of the home. No, it is not to marriage— 
even the emasculated modern marriage, with its “voluntary 
parenthood” and even more voluntary divorce—that Ursula 
and her kind will turn with any hope of security. 

One could forgive many a frailty and folly to these rabid 
young individualists, if only it ended by “stabbing their spirit 
broad awake.” But the tribe of poor Ursula never find them- 
selves—perhaps, because there is nothing much to find! But is 

vou. cxvi. 29 
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Ursula the typical modern woman—Ursula, who achieves the 
“single standard” with a vengeance, and who, when she loses 
her baby, feels chiefly that she has been “done out of adven- 
ture?” It does not quite measure up to one’s daily experience, 
somehow—it is a little bit too sinister and too sensational for 
credence. To quote one of Henry Arthur Jones’ eloquent 
titles, We Can’t Be as Bad as All That! 

There is, indeed, a weary and weighty pathos about the 
fruitless, multitudinous experimenting of these books. One 
turns from them, murmuring with the aching disillusion of 


Francis Thompson: 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid... 


For the people of this literature flee on and on as madly as 
Thompson’s unwilling soul—only there is no Hound of Heaven 
to overtake them. Their pilgrimage is as painful as St. Augus- 
tine’s—only they find at the last no rest and no God. To most 
of them, God is not a reality: which is to be expected, since 
what we are calling the Literature of Libel is essentially 
pagan. When it does occasionally touch upon the “philosophy 
of the religious instinct,” it is with a curious and complacent 
condescension. | 
Even Mr. Harold Begbie—the “Gentleman with a Duster” 
—revealed quickly enough that, while he could see many 
amusing things in a Mirror, he could not escape from himself 
long enough to see anything very clearly through a Window; 
especially if the window were painted (“storied” was Milton’s 
richer word!) with the emblems of faith. What he tried to 
do was, in his own phrase, to seek, by means of various studies 
in religious personalities, “a reason for the present rather ig- 
noble situation of the Church in the affections of men.” The 
“Church” which he has chiefly in mind is, of course, the An- 
glican Church, of which his father was a minister; although 
the only “message” upon which Mr. Begbie spends much praise 
is that of the Unitarian, Dr. L. P. Jacks. Toward most of his 
chosen “personalities,” he is not unsympathetic, although often 
gently patronizing. So far as Anglicanism is concerned, he 
finds the “zealotry of the sacerdotal south” only a trifle more 
absurd than the “genial modernism of the latitudinarian 
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north”—and like a goodly number of his contemporaries, he 
delights in discussing modern psychology, modern science, and 
“paganized” doctrines. Significantly enough, the only person- 
ality he has cared to attack from all sides at once, is Father 
Ronald Knox—who found that “rather ignoble situation” of 
the English Church so intolerable that he recently joined the 
innumerable and exasperating army of converts to Catholicity. 
For the priest is still a thorn in the flesh of the worldling: the 
apostle is to be tolerated only when he becomes an apostate. 
The cloister, in fact, fares as badly as the hearth or the 
camp in this particular byway of literature. Many of us, with 
premature optimism, had fancied that the ancient custom of 
wordy nun-baiting and priest-baiting was obsolete—except 
among the elect clientéle of the Ku-Klux Klan or the Menace. 
Apparently, the trail of the serpent has not yet rounded its 
course. One of its most conspicuous examples is a recent 
novel from the pen of the Irish ex-priest, Gerald O’Donovan. 
The book is not primarily an attack on the Catholic religion; 
it is simply an attack of the most insidious and malicious kind 
upon convents and the whole institution of celibacy. It is 
the story of two rather colorless young girls, daughters of an 
Irish publican, literally forced into the convent by a pietistic, 
peasant mother to atone for “her own lapse into marriage.” 
During the probationary years while they are postulants and 
novices they learn, apparently, nothing. But with their vows 
comes immediate illumination—of the wrong kind. One 
sister stays on in the convent, a hopelessly self-deceived and 
rather depraved little hypocrite. The other packs her trunk 
and starts cheerfully for Dublin, where she fancies there may 
be opportunities of meeting “lots of nice men.” It is a very 
sad, a very sardonic, and a very futile book—and it is one of 
the best possible illustrations of the difference between realism 
and reality. For it is as though a novelist should start out to 
show that modern Catholics always celebrated Good Friday 
as a particularly festive holiday—and proved his point by ex- 
actly describing all the dishes served at a formal banquet, 
the cooking utensils in the kitchen, the gestures of the waiters, 
and the disedifying hilarity of the guests. He might be as 
graphic as Mr. Fitzgerald or Mr. Dos Passos—or as the 
daily newspaper—but he would be a liar still. And that 
is the case with any book which presents a fundamentally 
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false, even if superficially true, picture of life—which treats 
an abnormal situation or an abnormal psychology as 
though it were the average. To return to Vocations: it 
defeats itself by its very preposterousness. To attack re- 
ligious for keeping their vows, and then for not keeping their 
vows, is a very, very old business: in these latter days of per- 
sonal freedom and publicity, it really is not worth the trouble 
of a defense. And to describe the convent as a “tortured 
human waste heap” is almost more stupid than it is morbid. 
For to those who have any intimacy with nuns, the most trying 
thing about them is certainly not their melancholy. To the 
unregenerate, it is more probably their persistent optimism— 
their determination to read the will of God into everything. 
It is, of course, conceivable that they do occasionally mistake 
their vocations: so, alas! do other women, both married and 
unmarried. But even leaving the supernatural aside, there is 
no doubt that the majority of nuns are more content and less 
complaining than the majority of wives. They are obviously 
happier than the wives in this same recent fiction! But, per- 
haps, after all, life is not quite as black as it is being painted. 
Perhaps God is still in His heaven, even if all is not precisely 
right with the world. 

If it were not so, Bernard Shaw’s solution might be worth 
looking into. In his latest play, the “metabiological penta- 
teuch,” Back to Methuselah, we see Mr. Shaw in conflict with 
the universe; and unlike most critics, even the most adverse, he 
never accepts the universe. Instead, he makes it over again. 
One may not particularly care for his re-creation. The He 
Ancients and the She Ancients, who have outgrown the body, 
and outgrown love and the “lunacy of art,” are not particularly 
prepossessing. One would scarcely wish to live three hundred 
years (or longer!) merely to attain their austere ideal. One 
would incline to wonder, with Lilith, if it might not be better 
to annihilate the whole race and try over again. But Mr. 
Shaw is at least logical in looking forward to the time when 
“there shall be no more people, only thought.” He has evi- 
dently read—as well as helped to write—the Literature of 
Libel! 

It is perfectly obvious that all contemporary literature 
does not fall under this heading. Even a few of the “best 
sellers” have escaped, such as Maria Chapdelaine, a book as 
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cold and as clean as its own Canadian woods. But the note of 
libel—the note of making things and people and ourselves ap- 
pear just as bad as possible—is undeniable and inescapable in 
contemporary letters. It is present in the novel, in the drama, 
in biography, even in poetry. In one sense, of course, it is a 
reaction from the sentimental sweetness of our earlier literary 
vogue—just as it is a reaction from the studied optimism of a 
popular philosophy. In another sense, it is perhaps a reac- 
tion from war-time tension and its at least theoretic idealism. 
Many “complexes” have gone into the making of this state of 
mind: and if the craving for truth be one, the craving for 
novelty and sensation is emphatically another. 

After all, the whole viewpoint is not so very new. The 
Literature of Libel appears and disappears periodically—The 
Beggar’s Opera and Gulliver’s Travels being simply two con- 
temporaneous specimens from the eighteenth century. It is 
incongruous, but it may be the wisdom of the ages, that people 
should nowadays think of Gulliver as a book for children, and 
of Gay’s melodious immorality as an academic revival. For 
it is never safe to take pessimism too seriously, just as it is 
never safe to take optimism too lightly. Either one can 
destroy society at any given moment; but the two together can 
build up society. Our monumental Chesterton has the key— 
Gilbert Chesterton, who worked his way back to the primal 
wisdom, which “stretches from end to end mightily and orders 
all things sweetly,” and came by way of the Lady Folly. For 
he wrote long ago that if a man would help the world, he must 
“hate it enough to change it, and yet love it enough to think it 
worth changing.” It is humiliating, when one is a little young, 
a little proud, a little perverse, to admit compromise and 
achieve truth by a middle course. But that is the answer to 
the Literature of Libel. 








THE PROSE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
BY SISTER MARY MADELEVA, C.S.C. 


these days, when the present is held personally 

accountable for what the past has been or the 

} future may be, studies in transition are inev- 

Su itable. A discussion of Francis Thompson’s prose 

==") as transitional from the prose of Coventry Pat- 

more to that of Gilbert K. Chesterton may, therefore, be of 
interest. 

To speak of the prose of Francis Thompson sounds almost 
paradoxical, so nearly has the name of this shy genius become 
a synonym for quintessential song. Yet “Coventry Patmore 
thought his prose better than his poetry, and his talk better 
than either.”' To himself, it was, candidly, as the blear-eyed 
Lia to the beautiful Rachel; he accepted it honorably, never- 
theless, and, through it, has become the parent of some of his 
sturdiest contributions to nineteenth century literature. 

Briefly, the prose of Thompson comprises three volumes, 
the Life of St. Ignatius, the Life of St. John Baptist de La Salle, 
and a book of essays, which includes “Shelley” and his highly 
ascetic “Health and Holiness.” Not a week’s reading in all, 
if one were to judge by bulk, but of a quality and substance 
to give one pause. It will be convenient to consider this work 
under three heads: the literary criticisms, the biographies, and 
the purely personal essays. 

What have been called literary criticisms were originally 
“stories” for the literary sections of the magazines for which 
Thompson wrote: Merry England, the Academy, and the 
Atheneum, particularly. Their subjects are as interesting or 
uninteresting as a card-catalogue: Bacon, Coleridge, Crashaw, 
Dante, Emerson, Milton, Pope, Thomas De Quincey, ete. 
Their average length, to apply the tape measure, does not ex- 
ceed six pages. But, after having shrunk and warped them- 
selves into the stunted limits of newspaper “space,” how they 
have kept their fine thoughts free! His sentences are compact 


1K. Tynan, “Francis Thompson,” Living Age, vol. ccxcviil., pp. 630-632, Septem- 
ber 7, 1918. Also B. Champney, Coventry Patmore, vol. ii., p. 133. 
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almost to explosiveness, and, to borrow a figure from Santa- 
yana, burst into a thousand suggestions. Take such a sentence 
as this, in which he protests against the charge of affectation 
that critics hurled at Coleridge: 


Wordsworth wrote simple diction, and his simplicity was 
termed affected; Shelley gorgeous diction, and his gorgeous- 
ness was affected; Keats rich diction, and his richness was 
affected; Tennyson cunning diction, and his cunning was 
affected; Browning rugged diction, and his ruggedness was 
affected. Why Coleridge was called affected passes the wil 
of man... . If this old shoe were not thrown at the wed- 
ding of every poet with the Muse, what would become of 
our ancient English customs? 2 


The essay on Milton bears it easy company. This calm 
telescoping of the unprotesting Puritan into a sentence is an 
example: 


An extraordinary mélange of Hebrew and heathen, this 
Milton—something of Job, something of AZschylus, not a 
little of Plato, with an infusion of the Ancient Fathers to 
“make the gruel thick and slab.” 


Coleridge, Milton, these are wide spaces in which to 
wander; in the narrow limits of Pope’s well-trimmed didac- 
ticism and neat satire, Thompson’s critical steps are equally 
sure. The opening paragraph of his essay on this little wasp 
of a man must delight the heart of Chesterton with its demure 
satire on poets and glory; it is in the manner now known as 
Chestertonian, but preceded that brave style by a decade. 
Passing this, however, passing also the clean-cut comparison 
with Dryden, one comes to this criticism of The Rape of the 
Lock. 


It is Pope’s masterpiece, a Watteau in verse .. . this 
epic of the boudoir ... the fairyland of powder and 
patches, A Midsummer Night’s Dream seen through choco- 
late fumes.* 


Upon the threadbare question, Was Pope a poet? he is clear- 


2 Works of Francis Thompson, vol. iii., pp. 184, 185. 8 Ibid., p. 204. 
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headed and conclusive. “Call his verse poetry or what you 
will,” he says, “it is work in verse which could not have been 
done in prose and, of its kind, never equaled.” 

These, in brief, are examples, not of the best nor of the 
worst, but of the very golden average of Francis Thompson’s 
essays. Uncommonly good stuff for periodical copy, one 
thinks, and understands the patience with which editors waited 
for his articles, knowing what they would get at the end of un- 
predicable delays. One is inclined to agree, too, with Mr. 
Lewis Hind, at that time (1897) editing the Academy, who 
wrote: “A Thompson article in the Academy gave distinction 
to the issue.‘ 

The essay on Shelley has been consciously omitted from 
the foregoing group because it does not seem to belong to it. 
Critical prose it may be; elegiac, poetic prose it surely is, the 
singing prose in which one natural mystic greets another as 
he meets and recognizes him, in spite of anarchistic disguises, 
as a brother. It is like nothing else in English prose, and so is 
not legitimate material for comparison. One would hardly 
call it the high-water mark of Thompson’s prose; it is so much 
more one rushing highest wave, breaking into the brilliance of 
thought and expression, and drawing back to leave its burden 
of grave fact upon the washed shore of the reader’s mind. 
Comment on its style is idle; for those who have read the 
essay, unwelcome, and for those who have not, useless. Since 
its publication, in 1908,° critical and appreciative literature on 
Shelley is incomplete without it. 

Biography was the second class of prose to which Francis 
Thompson adapted himself, and biography of the least natu- 
rally attractive kind, the life of the saint. Hagiography has 
been, until very recently, about as unpopular as a thing can be 
and get itself printed. And the fault is its own. Through 
some foolish fear of disedification, biographers fell into the 
habit of suppressing such facts in the lives of their subjects as 
might betray the truth that they were human and natural. 
A far cry from the story of Peter, of Thomas, of Magdalen. 
And not relevant here except in connection with the Life of 
St. Ignatius, which is an antidote for the fatty degeneration of 
pietism, from which so many such biographies have happily 


4C. L. Hind, “Poet Journalist,” Harper’s Weekly, vol. lii., p. 24, January 18, 1908. 
5 F. Thompson, “Shelley,” Dublin Review, vol. cxlili., pp. 25-49, July, 1908. 
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expired. Requiescant! It was not published until 1910, three 
years after Thompson’s death, and represents the last of all 
his loving, careful work. 

One is surprised to find the writer of “the multitudinous 
simple thing,” of the “Orient Ode” or “A Corymbus for 
Autumn” a master of the monosyllabic sentence. Here are a 
half dozen such, ripped from their context, but aimed between 
the eyes, nevertheless. “Then, things grew worse.” “It was 
to be a change of flags.” “He did it.” “He was right.” “Ig- 
natius, like the small Teresa, had the medizval inspiration hot 
at heart.” Less circumscribed examples of his directness are: 
“Such was the preliminary skirmishing; the battle was to 
come.” “Audacious, willful, gallant, turbulent, hot-tempered, 
quick alike to letters and all manly exercise or accomplish- 
ment, he was the stuff dut of which greatness comes for good 
or ill, a Clive, a Byron, or a Saint. For”—and this is the style 
of Chesterton, but the pen of Thompson—“it is the crudest of 
fallacies to suppose that saints are fashioned customarily from 
tea and carpet-slippers.”* The point lies in the fact that 
it was written before Chesterton had published any but his 
earliest and least representative books. 

Everywhere in the book, one meets with the careful, well- 
poised scholarship that can, in one brief paragraph, set the 
stage with the merging backgrounds of the Spanish court, 
* the German empire, the kingdoms of France and England for 
the entrance of the hero. There is also a bright audacity of 
spirit shining through the book, a happy freedom begotten of 
a congenial subject and abandonment to it. It is a whole- 
hearted, but reverent, unconventionality which one associates 
with Chesterton above all men of the present day, and is sig- 
nificant because, again, it is before him. 

Many spirits were abroad in letters during the nineteenth 
century; unmistakably among them the spirits of mysticism 
and symbolism, of epigrammatic style, and of a brilliant ease 
and boldness in choice and treatment of subject. These three 
terms are, so to speak, the common denominator of a number 
of fractions, whose sum is the Catholic spirit in nineteenth 
century literature. Alice Meynell, Hilaire Belloc, Theodore 
Maynard are terms in the numerator; Patmore, Thompson, 


¢F. Thompson, Life of St. Ignatius, p. 142. 
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and Chesterton are, in some ways, more dominating ones. 
With them, at any rate, our concern is. 

Coventry Patmore wrote two books, Religio Poetz, in 
1893, and The Rod, The Root, and The Flower, in 1895, which 
became immediately the dominating influence in Thompson’s 
manner of thought and expression. They are the quintessence 
of this common denominator, mysticism, and symbolism, epi- 
grammatic style, boldness in choice, and treatment of subject. 
But as they stand, they are patently esoteric. Thompson has 
made them tangible; Chesterton has made them popular. 

The truth of this will be evident if we consider the sub- 
stance of Patmore’s books, the reappearance of their themes 
in Thompson’s personal essays, and their spirit ranging 
through Chesterton. The personal essays of Thompson have 
been chosen because they are personal. Chesterton’s Ortho- 
doxy will be used in the comparison for the same reason. It 
is not the present writer’s contention that Chesterton has con- 
sciously imitated either Patmore or Thompson; only his own 
statement could prove that. But that the spirit of one, the 
style of one, the manner of one, embodied by the other, has 
passed on to him, conscious or unconscious, is the point. 
Chesterton was quite aware of the spirit of both men. In his 
Victorian Age in Literature, he says of Patmore: “He was 
bursting with ideas, like Browning—and truer ideas as a rule. 
. . » No one will ever forget the first time he read Patmore’s 
hint that the cosmos is a thing that God made huge only ‘to 
make dirt cheap.’ . . . These things are not jokes, but dis- 
coveries.”* And of Thompson, in the same passage, he says: 
“But none of these (the Victorians) were able even to under- 
stand Francis Thompson; his sky-scraping humility, his moun- 
tains of mystical detail, his occasional and unashamed weak- 
ness, his sudden and sacred blasphemies.” From which one 
may infer that he, at least, claimed to understand him. That 
he also recognized the kinship of the two his own speech be- 
trays. Speaking of Newman, he says: “The suggestion of him 
lingers on in the exquisite Elizabethan perversity of Coventry 
Patmore; and has later flamed out from the shy volcano of 
Francis Thompson.” * 

One must come to the Religio Poetz with St. Augustine’s 
key to all true mysticism, this statement regarding the Scrip- 

? Page 201. 8 G. K. Chesterton, Victorian Age in Literature, p. 48. 
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ture: “The more interpretations the better.” Patmore pro- 
ceeds to interpret John the Baptist the precursor of Christ, 
as human love is the precursor of Divine Love. His food, 
honey and locusts, signifies natural good; his garment of 
camel’s hair and leathern girdle denote also what is natural. 
Then the whole significance of natural love, its relation to the 
divine, its reflection in the love of man and woman, its fulfill- 
ment in the nuptial relation of Christ and the Church is 
worked out.’ 

Similarly, in Rod, Root, and Flower, the language of 
religion is interpreted, the meaning of the points of the com- 
pass explained. “The West in Scripture and all ancient mythol- 
ogies symbolized the flesh, as the East the spirit.”*° Mys- 
ticism he calls, by Cardinal Wiseman’s name, “the science of 
love.” “God,” he says, “is at once the mirror and the mir- 
rored, the Lover and the Beloved.” ** God is defined as “an 
Act” (St. Thomas) or as “the embrace of the First and Second 
Persons, and their unity is the thence proceeding Spirit of 
Life.” ** God’s relation to the world is interpreted as a nuptial 
relation; all human loves in their relations, whether of mar- 
riage or consecrated virginity are reflections of this. “God 
has declared to us His mystic rapture in His Marriage with 
Humanity in twice saying: ‘Hic est Filius meus dilectus in quo 
bene complacui.’” ** 

This most fragmentary of summaries will illustrate both 
the mysticism of Patmore and its extreme esotericism. That 
these are hard sayings he himself realized, and addressed them 
only to those who had ears to hear. Francis Thompson was 
one such listener, and through him, more readily than through 
Patmore himself, do we come to some of the easier meanings. 
His biographer says, “Rod, Root, and Flower set him (Thomp- 
son) to work in the same nursery-garden.”** In his “Sanctity 
and Song,” he echoes his teacher. “To most, even good people, 
God is a belief. To the saints, He is an embrace.”** Again, 
in the same essay, his statement, “now grace does not super- 
sede, but acts along the lines of, nature,” is a simpler form of 
Patmore’s “he conquers nature only by reconciling it.”** In 

®C. Patmore, “The Precursor,” Religio Poetx. 
10 Rod, Root, and Flower, p. 136. 11 Ibid., p. 65. 12 Ibid., p. 108. 
18 Ibid., p. 216. 14E. Meynell, Life of Francis Thompson, p. 227. 


15 Works of Francis Thompson, vol. iii., p. 90. 
16 Rod, Root, and Flower, p. 124. 
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“Paganism Old and New,” he discusses the rite of pagan mar- 
riage as the goal and attainment of Love, and turns to the 
mystic’s understanding of marriage as a foreshadowing of the 
ultimate union of souls in God. The essay needs only 
to be read in connection with “Love and Poetry” in Religio 
Poetz to make evident the kindred minds of the two men. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, the espousals of Christ and 
the soul, the mystical union of Christ with the Church, which 
are the constant themes of Rod, Root, and Flower, are clar- 
ified and simplified in Thompson’s “Form and Formalism.” 
Turning to “The Bow Set in the Cloud” in Religio Poetzx, we 
have: “The mystery of triple Personality in one Being... 
may be best approached by the human mind under the ana- 
logue of difference of sex in one entity; nature herself adding 
her crowning witness, without which men are incapable of 
effectually grasping any spiritual truths.” In “Nature’s Im- 
mortality,” Thompson says: “If the Trinity were not revealed, 
I would, nevertheless, be induced to suspect the existence of 
such a master-key by the trinities, through which expounds 
itself the spirit of man.” 

“Health and Holiness” is a highly ascetic essay of Francis 
Thompson on the relation of soul and body. Here is mys- 
ticism, indeed, but still of a sort more tangible than Patmore’s. 
To take a single example, Patmore says in Rod, Root, and 
Flower: “ “The human form divine.’ It is actually divine; for 
the Body is the house of God, and an image of Him.” Thomp- 
son expresses the same idea thus: “The whole scheme of his- 
tory displays the body as ‘Creation’s and Creator’s crowning 
good.” 

Of the common mysticism of these two nineteenth century 
writers, their works abundantly testify. If they did not, here 
is a letter from Francis Thompson to Patmore in proof: 


Pantasaph, June 15, ’93. 

Dear Sir: The esoteric essays—which I naturally turned 
to first—could only have come from the writer of The Un- 
known Eros. . . . Against one reprehensible habit of yours 
. - - I feel forced to protest. In a fragment of a projected 
article I had written of “poets born with an instinctive 
sense of veritable correspondences hidden from the multi- 
tude.” . . . Now if you will turn to your own Religio Poetz, 
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you will see of what I accuse you. Masters have privileges, 
I admit, but I draw the line at looking over their pupils’ 
shoulders various odd leagues away."" 


And Patmore writes back to Thompson: “I see, with joy, how 
nearly we are upon the same lines,” and again: “My heart goes 
out to you as to no other man.” ** 

Does it not seem reasonable, then, to conclude that Pat- 
more and Thompson met upon the same common ground of 
mysticism? But where Patmore is obscure and abstract, 
Thompson is clear and concrete. Patmore theorized on the 
mystical religion of the poet; Thompson concretizes it in the 
canticles of St. Francis of Assisi; Patmore speaks of the rela- 
tion of the First and Second Persons of God and the simul- 
taneously proceeding Third Person; Thompson finds foot- 
prints of the Trinity in the marriage of Soul and Body and the 
resulting Life. 

Proceeding in our study, we find next that Chesterton also 
is a mystic in his writings, and that he has popularized the 
truths made tangible by Thompson. His spiritual autobiog- 
raphy, Orthodozy, has already been agreed upon as the text. 
Of mysticism, he says in it: “Mysticism keeps men sane. .. . 
The ordinary man has always been sane, because the ordinary 
man has always been a mystic. ... The wholg secret of 
mysticism is this: that man can understand everything by the 
help of what he does not understand. . . . The mystic allows 
one thing to be mysterious, and everything else becomes lucid. 
Like the sun at noonday, mysticism explains everything else 
by the blaze of its own victorious invisibility.”** Because 
Chesterton is so much a man of the world, his interest in the 
mystical is of a popular nature and deals with subjects of more 
general speculation; original sin, the freedom of the will, re- 
demption, optimism, and pessimism. But even upon these 
he speaks in Assisian transports, as “the Christian optimism 
is based on the fact that we do not fit into the world. . . . The 
modern philosopher had told me again and again that I was in 
the right place, and I had still felt depressed even in acquies- 
cence. But I had heard that I was in the wrong place and 
my soul sang for joy. . . . I knew now why I could feel home- 


17 E. Meynell, Life of Francis Thompson, p. 192. 18 Ibid., p. 221. 
19 G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, pp. 48-50. 
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sick at home.” * Francis Thompson, in his most transcendent 
poetic yearnings, or, indeed, that other Francis, of Assisi, never 
expressed more directly St. Augustine’s “Our hearts were made 
for Thee, O Lord, and they cannot rest until they rest in Thee.” 

Mystic and journalist meet on the common subject of Na- 
ture, in its pagan and Christian relations to men. The mystic 
says: “What is this heart of Nature, if it exists at all? Is it, 
according to the conventional doctrine derived from Words- 
worth and Shelley, a heart of love? . . . No; in this sense, I 
repeat seriously what I said lightly: Nature has no heart. 
Absolute Nature lives not in our life, nor yet is lifeless, but 
lives in the life of God: and in so far, and so far merely, as 
man himself lives in that life, does he come into sympathy 
with Nature, and Nature with him. She is God’s daughter, 
who stretches her hand only to her Father’s friends. Not 
Shelley, not Wordsworth himself, ever drew so close to the 
heart of Nature as did the Seraph of Assisi, who was close to 
the Heart of God.”* Chesterton follows Thompson like a 
shadow here. He says: “Unfortunately, if you regard Na- 
ture as a mother, you discover that she is a step-mother. The 
main point of Christianity was this: that Nature is not our 
mother: Nature is our sister. . . . Nature was a solemn mother 
to Wordsworth or to Emerson. But Nature is not a solemn 
mother to Francis of Assisi, or to George Herbert. To Francis, 
Nature is a sister, and even a younger sister: a little dancing 
sister, to be laughed at as well as loved.” * 

Again Chesterton says: “Certainly the most sagacious 
creeds may suggest that we should pursue God into deeper and 
deeper rings of the labyrinth of our own ego. But only we of 
Christendom have said that we should hunt God like an eagle 
upon the mountains: and we have killed all monsters in the 
chase,” which is a reversed aspect of “The Hound of Heaven,” 
or a postscript to “the mysterious life,” “the heavenly contest” 
of the soul in its pursuit of God, described in “Sanctity and 
Song.” 

Further examples will only multiply evidence already 
sufficient to prove not only the mysticism of Chesterton, but 
its similarity, even in expression, to that of Thompson. This 


20 G. K. Chesterton, Orthodozy, p. 147. 
21 Works of Francis Thompson, vol. iii., pp. 81, 82. 
22 G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, p. 207. 
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final instance is unmistakable. Chesterton concludes Ortho- 
doxy with a panegyric on joy, which changes before one’s eyes 
into this exquisite, mystical picture of Christ. “The tremend- 
ous figure which fills the Gospels towers in this respect, as in 
every other, above all the thinkers who ever thought them- 
selves tall. His pathos was natural, almost casual... . He 
never concealed His tears. . . . He never restrained His anger. 
... Yet he restrained something. .. . There was some one 
thing that was too great for God to show us when He walked 
upon our earth; and I have sometimes fancied that it was His 
mirth.” A decade before, Thompson had written in “Meestitiz 
Encomium:” “Sorrow is fair with an immortal fairness, 
which we see not till it is humanized in the sorrowful. . . . Of 
the most beautiful among the sons of men, it is recorded that, 
though many had seen Him weep, no man had seen His smile.” 

A brief statement of dates is pertinent here before making 
a conclusive summary. Patmore’s last prose was written in 
1895; Thompson began writing prose in 1887, and continued 
until his death, in 1907; the greater part of it was done, how- 
ever, during the last ten years of his life. Chesterton pub- 
lished Orthodoxy in 1904, and his other most significant books 
have been written since that time. 

The steps now seem pretty clear; first, that Patmore, 
Thompson, and Chesterton are all mystics in spirit and in 
their most personal prose; second, that as Thompson is less 
esoteric than Patmore, and less clamorous than Chesterton, 
and stands between them in the order of time, he may be re- 
garded as transitional between them. An incidental corrob- 
oration of this theory comes in this statement from The Cath- 
olic Spirit in Modern English Literature, a recent book by 
George N. Shuster: “Another sort of relationship (mystical) is 
discernible between Coventry Patmore and the author of 
Manalive and The Man Who Was Thursday. . . . Neither 
would it be extremely difficult to trace a parallel between 
What's Wrong With the World and Religio Petz.”* Re- 
membering Chesterton’s own statement of the relation between 
Patmore and Thompson, one comes rather close to a set of 
equations in which things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. 

The second term in our common denominator is the epi- 

28 Page 242. 
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grammatic style. Rod, Root, and Flower is a book of epi- 
grams, So, one may say, are Bacon’s Essays; so, indeed, are 
the Books of Wisdom and Proverbs. But that it was Pat- 
more’s epigrams rather than Bacon’s or Solomon’s that in- 
fluenced Thompson’s style immediately, we have from his 
biographer. He says: “His notebooks reflect Patmore’s apho- 
ristic habit. He himself defended or denied the ‘fragmentary’ 
nature of Patmore’s book. ‘It might as well be said that the 
heavens are fragmentary because the stars are not linked by 
golden chains.’ ” * 

But that his epigrams ever took on themselves the im- 
pertinence of the paradox sounds rather far-fetched, until one 
diverts himself from the fascination of Thompson’s substance 
to regard the manner of his style. Then one is reminded of 
no person so much as of Chesterton. His very definition of 
mysticism sounds the note. “Mysticism,” he says, “is morality 
carried to the n™ power.” Again: “Ritual is poetry addressed 
to the eye.” Or: “The perfectest human sympathy is only the 
least imperfect,” ** which is half Patmore, half Chesterton. 
This is of a piece with most of Chesterton’s comments on his 


countrymen. “As a writer, De Quincey has been viewed with 
the complete partiality dear to the English mind and hateful 
to his own. He loved 


to divide 
A hair twixt south and southwest side; 


the Englishman yearns for his hair one and indivisible.” * 
His essay on Macaulay is more Chestertonian than Chesterton. 
He says: “The good old times were the bad old times; the very 
kitchens of Olympus bear witness that there has been such a 
thing as progress.” His summary of the Divine Comedy might 
have been written by Chesterton: “It is the most narrow, most 
universal; it is the Middle Ages, it is Dante; it is Florence, it is 
the world.” His very adjectives are of the paradoxical type— 
“the heavenly Quixote,” “the band of celestial adventurers,” 
“divinely unprincipled sleights . . . heavenly cunning.” 
His parallels are as startling and as bold as any that 
Chesterton has dared. Who else but he would dream of com- 
paring Ignatius of Loyola with John Wesley, or parallel 


24 E. Meynell, Life of Francis Thompson, p. 227. 25 Ibid., pp. 199, 201, 99. 
26 Works of Francis Thompson, vol. iii., p. 218. 
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Rodriguez’ methods of evangelization with those of the Salva- 
tion Army. Thompson does both these things.** Nor would 
anyone but the irrepressible G. K. C. have retorted thus to an 
attack upon the usefulness of poetry: “Nay, if necessity be any 
criterion of usefulness, the universal practice of mankind will 
prove poetry to be more useful than soap; since there is no re- 
corded age in which men did not use poetry, but for some odd 
thousand years the world got on very tolerably well without 
soap.” * 

This handful of examples would be enough to point 
Thompson’s use of the paradox, prior even to his, to whom it 
now belongs by right of eminent domain. But, for whole 
pages of evidence, one need only go to the essays on Pope or 
De Quincey and discover Chesterton foreshadowed with an 
accuracy that is as beautiful as it is surprising. 

The certain bright bravery and boldness in choice and 
treatment of subject that was designated as the third term in 
the common denominator of these three writers, ought to be 
plain from the numerous quotations, or from the very titles of 
their essays: “Limericks and Counsels of Perfection,” “The 
Precursor,” “In Darkest England,” “Possibilities and Perform- 
ances,” “What I Found in My Pocket,” “Paganism, Old and 
New,” “The Limitations of Genius,” “On Running After One’s 
Hat,” “The Prehistoric Railway Station,” and “The Fourth 
Order of Humanity” are varied and suggestive enough. That 
“The Precursor” is an essay on the relation of human to 
Divine Love, that “In Darkest England” is chiefly an essay in 
high praise of the Salvation Army, that “The Fourth Order of 
Humanity” is dolls, and that these are essays of Patmore, 
Thompson, and Chesterton, chosen at random, are suggestive 
evidence for a case which the actual reading of a number of 
these essays would prove. 

Here our discussion ends. If it has led to no positive con- 
clusion, it has, at least, indicated certain facts and furnished 
specific instances to substantiate them. Likeness with a dif- 
ference is the great pattern of all existence. Francis Thomp- 
son was like some one, quite as truly as he was unlike almost 
everyone. That his prose was like Patmore’s, he himself 
recognized. That the mysticism, the paradoxes, the parallels 
so unquestioningly attributed to Chesterton, were used earlier 

21 Life of St. Ignatius, pp. 151, 157. 28 Works of Francis Phempeon, p. 107. 
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by Thompson has also been shown. Whether these things 
were accidental or coincidental or deliberate is of no matter. 
That Patmore was the esoteric and epigrammatic mystic, his 
own words to Thompson prove. That Chesterton is the pop- 
ular and paradoxical mystic, all present-day critics will agree. 
In that Francis Thompson partakes of the spirit of both, the 
content and style of both, and stands in point of time between 
them, he seems, in his prose, to be a transition from Patmore 
to Chesterton. 





A BALLAD OF THE ROAD. 
BY ELEANOR CUSTIS SHALLCROSS. 


THESE are the three who walk with me— 
Faith and Hope and sweet Charity. 


Faith is tall and young and strong, 

She leads the way as we walk along; 

| If I complain that we must be wrong 

When the road is rough, and climbs still higher— 
“This is the way,” 
I hear her say, 

“For it leads to the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire.” 


Hope is gentle and, oh, so kind! 
Sometimes she walks with her arm in mine; 
Then it is easy as up we climb. 
Her stories are always of others she knew 
/ Who followed of old 
This same steep road, 
And reached the Country of Dreams Come True. 


a 













Singing and gay is Charity— 
Dearer than all, she is to me; 
For she tells me a road must often be 
Happy and fair, that leads at last 

To the Promised Land 

That God has planned— 
Where Love and Beauty are unsurpassed. 


Now praise be to God, Who sent these three— 
Faith and Hope and sweet Charity. 










CARDINAL GIBBONS, AMERICAN AND CATHOLIC. 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


mGIOGRAPHIES and autobiographies are now very 

> *s much in vogue, and they always will be—espe- 

im cially when they are well written—since there are 

three things which every observer of the tastes of 

the American people must admit they find per- 

ennially interesting: important personalities, or even notorious 

personalities; recitals of how poor men became rich and the 

way they used their wealth; and the exposition of new re- 

ligions. Even the written expression of an ancient religion, 

seen in a new light, may become extremely popular, for, as 

Cardinal Gibbons firmly believed, the American spirit is 
neither essentially irreverent nor non-religious. 

A biography has vital qualities when the author of it 
understands how to correlate the character, the force, and the 
influence of his subject with changing atmospheres of his time; 
and Dr. Allen Sinclair Will has done this in his Life of Car- 
dinal Gibbons with distinguished perception, exquisite tact, 
reasonable sympathy, and admirable discretion. Probably, 
these very qualities would not make him so capable a biog- 
rapher of that august figure in the American hierarchy, the 
late Archbishop Ireland, where a certain amount of indiscre- 
tion would be expected; but Cardinal Gibbons was the soul of 
discretion. Apparently as pliable as a reed swayed by the 
winds that precede frequent storms, he had a steel-like qual- 
ity, for which, while he was living, he was not given due credit. 

It is time that both Archbishop Ireland and his friend, 
Bishop Spalding, were made the subjects of adequate biog- 
raphies, written not from that conventional point of view, 
which is the curse of biographies when churchmen are in ques- 
tion, but with frankness, “appreciation” in the real meaning 
of the word—and boldly analytical. The fierceness of the old 
controversies has been almost forgotten. The Great War tore 
a tremendous gulf between the year 1880 and the year 1923, 


1Life of Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. In two volumes. By 
Allen Sinclair Will, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $10.00. 
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and the time has come when personages and their hopes, 
works, successes, and failures, so important in the history of 
the American republic, should receive a proper appraisal, for 
only the sciolist will attempt to draw a rigid line between the 
religious activities of potent Americans and the secular events - 
of their time. 

It is reasonable enough that Catholics in this country 
are desirous that their fellow-citizens should understand the 
workings of their religion—the highest and most permeative 
form of Christianity—and should welcome any exposition of 
personal character and real success which can be illuminat- 
ing. It is not true that they are devoted to concealment, or 
that their passion for “edification” renders them willing to 
hide the defects of their qualities and the blunders of them- 
selves and their representatives. All that they ask is that 
their attitude to God, their country, their neighbor, and to life 
itself should be fully understood. To understand fully is— 
as we all know—to learn, love, and even to respect. 

In the Life of Cardinal Gibbons, one discovers that James 
Gibbons thoroughly understood this. Owing to the circum- 
stances of his birth and education, he had none of those ten- 
dencies, called “foreign,” which have, in certain ecclesiastics, 
caused the Catholic Church in this country to be looked on as 
alien and unsympathetic with what is called “Americanism.” 
It is true that “Americanism” and “democracy” are very much 
abused terms, and often as badly used on one side as on the 
other. But he knew them in their true sense. 

From the beginning of his education, James Gibbons was 
never obliged to force himself to reconcile the teachings of the 
Catholic Church with the aims of the government created by 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Monroe, and Charles Car- 
roll. The spirit of Charles Carroll and of the Archbishop, his 
cousin, were part of the traditions of the future Cardinal; and 
he had the good fortune to live under the influence of the 
Fathers of St. Sulpice, who aimed to produce, not expatriated 
Frenchmen, but priests who were at once American scholars 
and gentlemen. 

Who can find it in his heart to blame seriously the Ger- 
man, the Irishman, the Pole, or the Lithuanian for desiring to 
perpetuate the traditions and customs of his own race in what 
was to him a new country with no traditions of its own? or 
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possessing customs which appear to him to be antagonistic 
because they seemed to be English in origin? It was against 
the sincerity of these people that ecclesiastics, who were im- 
pregnated with the ideas of the founders of our country, were 
forced to struggle. If this country is not today divided by 
rigid factions, it is largely due to the constant and gently 
persevering character of James Gibbons. The proof of this 
lies in the pages before us. 

Although Church and State are, fortunately, separated in 
our ‘ountry, it is always possible for a churchman—we had a 
shining example of this during Grant’s administration, in the 
person of the Methodist Bishop, Newman—to influence legis- 
lation or the opinion of politicians, even illegitimately, in the 
right direction, because he is supposed to have great power 
over large groups of voters. 

That the capital of the United States was included in the 
archiepiscopal see of Baltimore, might have been a danger, 
in the eyes of many Americans born in that attitude of fight- 
ing the Catholic Church represented in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
and in Pilgrim’s Progress. But the career of the Cardinal, as 
set down in these volumes, shows that the vast majority of our 
separated brethren soon learned to welcome the relations of 
James Gibbons, as Archbishop and Cardinal, with the various 
Presidents of the United States. In fact, his activities in some 
cases were more approved by non-Catholics than by Catholics. 
He had bitter adversaries among us—adversaries as sincere 
as they were bitter—and many times, in those conclaves of the 
reactionaries, his downfall was predicted as a means by which 
he might be kept in a proper state of grace and humility. 

The opposition to the Cardinal among devout Catholics, 
whose understanding was not so sound as their faith, is not 
emphasized by Dr. Will. He is wise in not recalling what is 
best forgotten; and, in the Cardinal’s case, his struggles left no 
scars—he could almost say: “They laugh at scars that never 
felt a wound.” Arrows might be aimed at him; he never took 
the trouble to get in their way, or to pick them up in order to 
find whether they were poisoned. And one reason for this— 
which was sometimes called a lack of sensitiveness in his 
make-up—was that he never loved greatly outside the small 
circle of his immediate friends, and that he honestly regarded 
all men, good or bad, as his neighbors in Christ; and this feel- 
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ing had nothing emotional in it. It was different with Arch- 
bishop Ireland and with Archbishop Keane, for whom, as a 
matter of principle, he frequently took an attitude of defense. 

It would be a waste of time to expose the circumstances, 
the aspirations, and the progress of James Gibbons in his 
youth and early manhood. They have been often related, 
and they are told here in a very charming manner; it is suf- 
ficient to say that, as these pages show us, every step made by 
Gibbons was a step towards that great work of construction, 
in which his faith, common sense, and intuitive knowledge of 
his own people were to play such a distinguished part. 

His life advanced step by step; he was humility itself, and 
neither did he foresee or desire to foresee what was in store 
for him. He had the firmest conviction from his earliest youth 
that the Providence of God watched over and directed him; 
and, in reading his Life, one can easily understand why Car- 
dinal Newman’s “Lead Kindly Light” was his favorite hymn. 

The literary skill, the sympathy and the power of under- 
standing, of his biographer is nowhere more manifested than 
in the account of his visit to Rome as the youngest member 
of the Vatican Council. Two great wars separate us from 
that epoch-making event; and the upheavals in Europe since 
1870 have not been caused—as was predicted on the part of 
the opponents of the definition of the infallibility of the 
Pope—by the autocracy of Rome or the determination of the 
Holy See to stifle progress. To one who lived through the 
polemics that succeeded the definition of the dogma of in- 
fallibility, and heard the dire prophecies which were a part 
of the intolerant propaganda of the time, how direct, how right, 
the attitude of the Pope and the majority of the Council seems 
today. 

Cardinal Gibbons—then Bishop Gibbons—interprets in 
his utterances the position of the priests and laity of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States of America. If many of the 
American bishops had doubts as to the opportuneness of the 
definition, they had no doubts as to the validity of the dogma 
itself. 

The future historian of the psychology of the American 
people, who will be expert enough to know the great part that 
Catholics have played in the cause of righteousness in our 
country, need go no further in his interpretation of their 
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ideas and ideals than Dr. Will’s pages describing the position 
of the Cardinal. His visit to Rome was 


one of the principal formative experiences of his life; a 
survey of the impression which it produced upon him, of 
the part which the American prelates took in it, and of its 
general outlines is necessary to a comprehension of many 
conceptions and acts of his subsequent career. He ac- 
quired, in the first place, ineffaceable confirmation of what 
he had learned in the theological seminary, and in his then 
comparatively brief work as an ecclesiastic, of the unity of 
faith held by the Church throughout the world. He saw 
this put to the test in the differences of human opinion, 
voiced with such high ability and so much energy in the 
debates on the doctrine of Papal infallibility. Then he saw 
the calming of the troubled waves as if by a miracle in the 
unanimous adherence to the doctrine when it was promul- 
gated with authority. 


Among the lessons he learned during this visit was one 
which he never forgot to emphasize: that the greatest danger 
to the Church in Europe was its liaison with civil Powers, to 
which it was compelled to look for its support. Archbishop 
Spalding and the young Gibbons called at the Bishop’s Palace 
at Annecy, in Savoy. It amused Gibbons to compare the sim- 
plicity of Baltimore and the frugality of his own lodgings in his 
Vicariate Apostolic in North Carolina, with the palace of the 
French prelate. It could not have been more splendid in the 
days of Louis XIV. The government, treating the Bishop with 
princely honors, had placed a sentinel at the door. He had all 
the state and panoply of a Royal Highness. The titular Bishop 
of Adramytum, the youngest bishop in the world, whose flock 
consisted of eight hundred Catholics, was very much im- 
pressed by this outward sign of spiritual power within; he 
expressed his pleasure to the Bishop of Annecy. “Monsei- 
gneur,” said the French Bishop, “all is not gold that glitters. 
I am not able to build even a sacristy without the permission 
of the government!” 

As Dr. Will tells us, non-Catholics vied with Catholics 
in praising the selection of Bishop Gibbons to the Archdiocese 
of Baltimore. Bishop Carroll, his first predecessor, had been 
consecrated in 1790. He had great influence in forming the 
traditions of the see, but neither he nor his successors had 
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mixed in the complicated secular activities of the citizens of 
Baltimore and of Maryland. The new Archbishop—remem- 
bering, perhaps, the vision of St. Peter—looked on himself as 
the shepherd of the invisible, as well as of the visible, Church. 
As an example: 


On one occasion, when he was passing through the streets 
with a visitor, they came to the door of a beautiful church, 
from which a large congregation was beginning to emerge. 
Archbishop Gibbons was saluted so often, and gave so many 
salutes in return, that his companion remarked: “You seem 
to be well acquainted in this parish?” “Ah!” he replied, 
“these are our Episcopalian friends.” .. . 

In the Revolution, Catholics had been eminent in the 
halls of statesmanship and on the field of battle. None 
craved more than they the full freedom of religion and civil 
government which, under Washington, had been won for 
the fringe of struggling colonies planted by adventurous 
Englishmen. They had felt far more than Protestants the 
restraints of alien rule. . . . 

Still, in Baltimore, as elsewhere, there was no denying 
that some distrust of Catholics remained. It had been too 
deep-seated a feeling to be erased in less than a century. 
The keynote of Gibbons’ attitude was liberality. As a 
churchman, none was more devoted to his Church; as an 
American, it was soon evident, none was more devoted to 
America. 


To any of us who knew the Maryland of an elder day, Dr. 
Will’s picture of the Archbishop’s progress through the coun- 
try, will recall amusing and pathetic memories. The days 
when the gentry, who still held to the religion of the first Lord 
Calvert, went to High Mass in cavalcades, have passed away, 
and even the leading Catholic family, at the picturesque old 
manor house of Doughreagan, has apparently joined the ab- 
sentees—but, in other respects, rural Maryland is much the 
same as it was in 1878. It is still, like Kentucky, a country of 
traditions. 

More and more, the public life of Archbishop Gibbons 
broadened. Some of the old-fashioned were shocked when, 
in November 1881, he delivered a Thanksgiving sermon in the 
Baltimore Cathedral, in which he recommended that feast, 
created by the Puritans as an antidote to the “Papistical” 
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keeping of Christmas, as a time of gratitude for the benefits 
conferred upon the American people during the current year. 

The Solemn High Mass celebrated every year at St. 
Patrick’s Church, Washington, on Thanksgiving Day, at which 
the highest officials of the Government and the South and 
Central American diplomatists assist, is taken now as a matter 
of course; and many things today are taken as matters of 
course, which then startled Catholics accustomed to take 
somewhat of a foreign view concerning the action of the Cath- 
olic Church in this country. 

We were fortunately spared the appearance of a De 
Lamennais, of a defection like that of the great Déllinger, or 
of the letters of a Lord Acton; and there was no Loisy to 
create a scandal after the appearance of the Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII. on what was called “Americanism.” The dan- 
ger was rather from the other side. It threatened from the 
exalted zeal of firm believers, who could not understand that 
the Catholic Church, while preserving absolutely intact the 
treasury of faith and morality, was all things to all men. 

To the folk born in the United States, who had been 
brought up in an American atmosphere, the ideas and prac- 
tices of the Archbishop of Baltimore were as illuminating, as 
refreshing, as fraught with hope for the future, as the founding 
of the new Congregation of St. Paul by Father Hecker. 

They meant to the younger Catholic an emancipation from 
the reproach that Catholics were aliens in spirit; and efforts 
of certain well-meaning groups, under the influence of Ca- 
hensly, to introduce permanent foreign influence into the 
United States might have succeeded, if the majority of the 
hierarchy, headed by the Cardinal, had not made such a deter- 
mined intervention. Archbishop Keane—then Bishop Keane 
and Rector of the Catholic University—suffered greatly from 
this spirit of intolerance, which, if it had been permitted to 
live with the apparent sanction of the Church, would have 
confirmed those suspicions which helped greatly the progress 
of the American Protective Association among honest people, 
who today look on activities of the Ku-Klux Klan with hatred 
and horror. 

The reader of this Life, who knows something of the 
struggles within the Church, which did not in any way affect 
faith or morals, but which would have greatly influenced her 
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exterior action in relation to conditions in the United States, 
must be pleased with the manner in which Dr. Will has 
handled some delicate situations. It would have been easy 
for him to have reawakened old controversies; to have per- 
haps evoked the faint shadows of those hatreds from which 
the most sincere theologians—perhaps because of their very 
sincerity—are not wholly free. The tact and the truthfulness 
of the author of this Life are almost marvelous. He exten- 
uates nothing; he sets down naught in malice; but he man- 
ages, without suppressing anything vital, to avoid personalities 
which might give pain or offense. 

The long career of Cardinal Gibbons touches on nearly 
every point of interest in the progress of the Catholic Church 
for much over half a century. He was a firm and constant 
friend of education. In the beginning, the Catholic University 
of America was as “suspect” as was Father Hecker and his 
devoted group of apostles. When Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, 
made his celebrated appeal for the higher education of the 
clergy, which led to the foundation of the University, he, too, 
was “suspect” by those groups in the Church, which Dr. Will 
is tactful enough not to call “Byzantine.” Living in the camp 
of the sincerest reactionaries—of which that man of genius, 
McMaster, was one of the most intransigeant—the present re- 
viewer, whose sense of humor alone saved him from hopeless- 
ness, could understand their point of view, which was to 
them the only orthodox one. If it had succeeded, the Catholic 
Church in the United States would have surrounded herself 
with a Chinese wall, impervious to progress and almost im- 
potent to continue the real work of her apostolate. Why it did 
not succeed, and the happy consequences of its defeat, are 
among the important lessons, which this really monumental 
work seems almost unconsciously to teach. 

One is constantly struck by the evidences of the courage 
and gentleness of Cardinal Gibbons. His victories seem today 
to have been easy, because he was so reasonable—but when 
one remembers what tricks before high heaven narrow, well- 
meaning, but bigoted or self-centred, men, vested in a little 
brief authority, may play, one is amazed by the strength of 
character, the steel-like determination, the exact foresight and 
sympathetic comprehension of a prelate who had none of 
those natural qualities which the majority of the world called 
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“great.” He was not as learned as Cardinal Manning or many 
of his contemporaries in the priesthood in America. The 
quality of his mind was mediocre compared with that of 
Cardinal Newman. What he said was seldom original or 
striking in itself; but never was the dictum of the great Roman 
orator, that the effect of oratory is largely dependent on the 
character of the speaker, more strongly corroborated than in 
the case of Cardinal Gibbons. 

His sermons will not stand in comparison with those of 
Bourdaloue, which, in spirit, they greatly resemble, but it 
seems to me that he was truly the most eloquent of all the 
orators of our time. 

The index to these two volumes, coupled with the table of 
contents, is an epitome of the history, not only of the Catholic 
Church in America, but of those important movements on 
which the progress and the essential life of the nation depends. 
In each episode, we find the Cardinal defending righteousness 
and peace with honor. 

The part the Cardinal played against the possible con- 
demnation by Rome of the Knights of Labor is memorable, 
and his letter to His Holiness on that occasion is one of the 
most interesting and valuable documents in the book. Such 
a condemnation, he proves to the Holy See, would be neither 
justified, necessary, nor prudent; it would, he said, have cer- 
tainly been dangerous, inefficacious and destructive. His posi- 
tion in the case of Father Hecker is very clearly expressed; 
and, although one dislikes to say it of any man—as the Greeks 
hated to hear it said of Aristides—he was always right; and, 
if he ever blundered, it was in such small matters that im- 
portant affairs seldom suffered from any defect of his qualities. 

His relations with President Wilson, resulting in a very 
fortunate meeting of Mr. Wilson with the Holy Father at the 
Vatican, were as cordial as they had been with preceding 
presidents. In all the steps of his career, when, as in the 
matter of the Philippines, he could not avoid the task imposed 
upon him, of giving counsel to the head ef the nation, he was 
never accused of “meddling in politics.” When an eccle- 
siastic in his position, the cynosure of critical, and even hostile, 
eyes, can avoid such a suspicion, he almost deserves the ap- 
pellation of a man of genius. Cardinal Gibbons was more 
than this—he was an Ambassador of Christ. 





































THE PRIEST’S MOTHER. 
BY ELISABETH MAYER. 


L 
THE VOocaATION. 


I pip not know that peace could pass 
When life had gained a sudden goal— 
So old, the solaced thought that he 
To God would give his silent soul. 


Yet with the low-declared desire 
To answer to the awesome sign, 
I could have prayed to Mary’s Son 
To let his days be dwelt with mine! 


II. 
THE ORDINATION. 


His soul is prone before the throne 
In blind oblation to the Cross; 

What grace in ardor’s recompense! 
What wonder won in worldly loss! 





Tensely he kneels to take the seals; 
Above his brow the chalice glows; 
The babe that rested on my breast 
Upon his way Anointed goes! 


Ill. 
THE SERMON. 


To God’s still steps he bears the Book; 
His worn face whitens as he slips 

The ribboned leaves. He lifts his hand! 
The Word comes firmly from his lips! 
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Oh, Michael, send thy mighty sword! 
Oh, gracious Gabriel, convey 

Thy spirit to his speech! Oh, Love, 
Let fall thy rain of flame today! 


IV. 
THE CONSECRATION. 


He holds the Host within the hands 
That one-time bore the lights and bell; 
Melchisedech, he mounts the throne 
Where sounded he the warning knell! 


The white-clad lad whose eyes met mine 
As flowered processions proudly passed— 
Now, with the Sacred Victim one 

Stands on transcendent heights at last! 


Vv. 
THE CoMMUNION. 


He gives his God unto my heart, 

And I who gave him life, live mine 
In height supreme! He is my gift! 
Oh, Mary, what a might was thine! 


He passes down the rail from me; 
Forever swing our paths apart; 

Oh, Mary, what a pang was thine 

When God, Thy Son, gave man His Heart! 








WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD. 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 
IlIl.—Tue Case ror COMPLEXITY. 


@ BEGAN with the power of the Church to grow 

@ young suddenly, when she is expected to grow 

fey) old slowly, and remarked that this power in a 

“& creed was one which I could only conceive as 

== thus regularly recurrent under two conditions: 

first, that it was really true; and, second, that the power in it 

was more than mortal. In the ultimate sense, these are un- 

doubtedly the reasons for what is a revolution that really re- 

turns like the revolution of a wheel. But among the second- 

ary and superficial causes of this rejuvenation may be specially 

noted, I fancy, the very fact of which religious reformers have 

so constantly complained; I mean the complexity of the creeds. 

There is a sense in which the Faith is the simplest of religions; 

but there is another sense in which it really is, by far, the 

most complicated. And what I am emphasizing here is that, 

contrary to many modern notions, it owes its victory over 

modern minds to its complexity and not its simplicity. It 

owes its most recent revivals to the very fact that it is the one 
creed that is still not ashamed of being complicated. 

We have had during the last few centuries a series of 
extremely simple religions; each indeed trying to be more 
simple than the last. And the manifest mark of all these sim- 
plifications was, not only that they were finally sterile, but 
that they were very rapidly stale. A man had said the last 
word about them when he had said the first. Atheism is, I 
suppose, the supreme example of a simple faith, The man 
says there is no God; if he really says it in his heart, he is a 
certain sort of man so designated in Scripture. But, any- 
how, when he has said it, he has said it; and there seems to be 
no more to be said. The conversation seems likely to lan- 
guish. The truth is that the atmosphere of excitement, by 
which the atheist lived, was an atmosphere of thrilled and 
shuddering theism, and not of atheism at all; it was an atmos- 
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phere of defiance and not of denial. Irreverence is a very 
servile parasite of reverence; and has starved with its starving 
lord. After this first fuss about the merely esthetic effect of 
blasphemy, the whole thing vanishes into its own void. If 
there were not God, there would be no atheists. It is easy to 
say this of the nineteenth century negation, for that sort of 
atheism is already one of the dead heresies. But what is not 
always noticed is that all the more modern forms of theism 
have the same blank. Theism is as negative as atheism. To 
say with the optimists that God is good, and therefore every- 
thing is good; or with the universalists that God is Love, and 
therefore everything is love; or with the Christian Scientists 
that God is Spirit, and therefore everything is spirit; or, for 
that matter, with the pessimists that God is cruel, and therefore 
everything is a beastly shame; to say any of these things is 
to make a remark to which it is difficult to make any reply, 
except “Oh;” or possibly, in a rather feeble fashion, “Well, 
well.” The statement is certainly, in one sense, very complete; 
possibly a little too complete; and we find ourselves wishing 
it were a little more complex. And that is exactly the point. 
It is not complex enough to be a living organism. It has no 
vitality because it has no variety of function. 

One broad characteristic belongs to all the schools of 
thought that are called broad-minded; and that is that their 
eloquence ends in a sort of silence not very far removed 
from sleep. One mark distinguishes all the wild innovations 
and insurrections of modern intellectualism; one note is ap- 
parent in all the new and revolutionary religions that have 
recently swept the world; and that note is dullness. They are 
too simple to be true. And, meanwhile, any one Catholic 
peasant, while holding one small bead of the rosary in his 
fingers, can be conscious, not of one eternity, but of a complex 
and almost a conflict of eternities; as, for example, in the rela- 
tions of Our Lord and Our Lady, of the fatherhood and the 
childhood of God, of the motherhood and the childhood of 
Mary. Thoughts of that kind have, in a supernatural sense, 
something analogous to sex; they breed. They are fruitful 
and multiply; and there is no end to them. They have in- 
numerable aspects; but the aspect that concerns the argument 
here is this, that a religion which is rich in this sense always 
has a number of ideas in reserve. Besides the ideas that are 
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being applied to a particular problem or a particular period, 
there are a number of rich fields of thought which are, in that 
sense, lying fallow. Where a new theory, invented to meet a 
new problem, rapidly perishes with that problem, the old 
things are always waiting for other problems when they shall, 
in their turn, become new. A new Catholic movement is 
generally a movement to emphasize some Catholic idea that 
was only neglected in the sense that it was not till then spe- 
cially needed; but when it is needed, nothing else can meet 
the need. In other words, the only way really to meet all the 
human needs of the future is to pass into the possession of 
all the Catholic thoughts of the past; and the only way to do 
that is really to become a Catholic. 

In these notes, I do not intend to say anything in very 
direct criticism of the Anglican Church or the Anglo-Catholic 
theory, because I know it in my own case to be the worst 
possible way of going to work. The Church drew me out of 
Anglicanism, as the very idea of Our Lady drew me long 
before out of ordinary Protestantism, by being herself, that is, 
by being beautiful. I was converted by the positive attractions 
of the things I had not yet got, and not by negative disparage- 
ments of such things as I had managed to get already. When 
those disparagements were uttered, they generally had, almost 
against my will, the opposite effect to that intended; the effect 
of a slight setback. I think, in my heart, I was already hoping 
that Roman Catholics would really prove to have more char- 
ity and humility than anybody else, and anything that even 
seemed to savor of the opposite was judged by too sensitive a 
standard in the mood of that moment. I am, therefore, very 
anxious not to make that sort of mistake myself. It would be 
easy to put in a much shorter and sharper fashion the conclu- 
sion to which I, and every other convert, have eventually come. 
It would be easy to argue merely that our whole position was 
a common contradiction; since we were always arguing that 
England had suffered in a thousand ways from being Protes- 
tant, and yet, at the same time, arguing that she had remained 
Catholic. It would be easy, and in a sense only too true, to 
call the whole thing a piece of English half-conscious hypoc- 
risy; the attempt to remedy a mistake without admitting it. 
Nor do I deny that there are High Churchmen who provoke, 
and perhaps deserve this tone, by talking as if Catholicism 
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had never been betrayed and oppressed. To them, indeed, one 
is tempted to say that St. Peter denied his Lord; but at least 
he never denied that he had denied Him. 

But of most souls in such a transition the truth is far 
more subtle, and of all I knew far more sympathetic; and I 
have deliberately approached this problem by a route that 
may seem circuitous, but which I believe to be the right ap- 
proach in such a problem of subtlety and sympathy. The 
first fact to be pointed out, I think, to the honest and doubtful 
Anglican is that this power of resurrection in the Church does 
depend on this possession of reserves in the Church. To have 
this power, it is necessary to possess the whole past of the 
religion, and not merely those parts of it that seemed obviously 
needed in the nineteenth century by the men of the Oxford 
Movement, or in the twentieth century by the men of the 
Anglo-Catholic Congress. They did discover the need of 
Catholic things, but they did discover the need of one thing 
atatime. They took their pick in the fields of Christendom, 
but they did not possess the fields; and, above all, they did not 
possess the fallow fields. They could not have all the riches, 
because they could not have all the reserves of the religion. 

We hear a great many predictions of the future, which 
are only rather dull extensions of the present. Very few 
moderns have dared to imagine the future as anything but 
modern. Most of them have gone mad with the attempt to 
imagine their great-grandchildren as exactly like themselves, 
only more so. But the Church is Futurist in the only sane 
sense, just as she is Individualist in the only sane sense, or 
Socialist in the only sane sense. That is, she is prepared for 
problems which are utterly different from the problems of 
today. Now, I think the truth about the man who calls him- 
self, as I did, an Anglo-Catholic, may most fairly and sym- 
pathetically be stated thus. He is, of course, in strict definition 
a heretic, but he is not a heresiarch. He is not merely found- 
ing a heresy of the moment. But he is merely fighting a 
heresy at the moment. Even when he is defending orthodoxy, 
as he so often is, he is only defending it upon certain points 
against certain fallacies. But the fallacies are merely fashions, 
and the next fashion will be quite different. And then his 
orthodoxy will be old-fashioned, but not ours. 


you. cxvi. 31 














THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN OREGON. 


BY EDWIN V. O’HARA, LL.D. 


people of Oregon, on November 7th last, passed 
ey «ie initiative amendment to the Oregon Com- 
ay py pulsory School Law, whereby, after September 1, 
aaets 1926, all children in the State of Oregon, between 
the ages of eight and sixteen, must attend the public schools for 
the period during which the public schools are in session. 
Some minor exceptions are provided in case of physical dis- 
abilities, of great distance from school, and of individual pri- 
vate instruction. The present article will review, first, the 
effects of the provisions of the new law, then the story of the 
campaign that led to its enactment, and, finally, the course of 
action open to those who consider their rights invaded. 





I. 


The so-called compulsory education act is not an amend- 
ment to the Oregon Constitution, as is frequently asserted, but 
simply an amendment to the existing compulsory school law. 
A comparison of the law as amended with the original law 
reveals, with one striking exception, only minor alterations; 
for example, whereas the original act included the years from 
nine to fifteen in the compulsory school age, the new act in- 
cludes the years from eight to sixteen. The central point of 
difference introduced by the new legislation consists in omit- 
ting a provision in the earlier law exempting from public 
school attendance children who attend private or parochial 
schools, the educational standards of which are approved by 
the State educational authorities. 

The new legislation makes no mention of private or paro- 
chial schools, and its proponents are emphatic in the decla- 
ration that it is not directed against any private schools, but 
simply is a measure supporting the public schools. The 
measure does not make it unlawful for anyone to build or to 
equip a school, or to maintain a teaching staff in a private or 
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parish school; it undertakes only to see that such schools shall 
have no pupils, by requiring their attendance elsewhere. The 
penalty for non-observance of the law falls upon the parents 
and guardians, who will be subject to cumulative fines and 
imprisonments, because every day of non-attendance will con- 
stitute a separate offense. While the law has been enacted 
and placed on the statute books, its provisions do not become 
effective until September 1, 1926; the purpose of this delay in 
making the law effective was to allow time for public school 
districts to provide ample buildings for the increased enroll- 
ment which the enforcement of the law will bring; also to 
allow the private and parochial schools opportunity to dis- 
pose of or alter the use of their properties and thus minimize 
their financial loss. Another motive not to be overlooked was 
the putting off of the evil day when the public would have to 
face increased taxation, thereby increasing the prospects of 
passing the bill. 

If the law becomes effective, it will result in transferring 
about ten thousand Oregon children now in private and paro- 
chial schools to the neighboring public schools. It will also 
render it impossible for parents to send their children, subject 
to the compulsory school law, to private schools outside the 
State; finally, it will result in the emigration from Oregon of 
many hundreds of families who still love to breathe the air 
of freedom, and will prevent the immigration to the fertile 
fields and salubrious climate of Oregon of many thousands of 
prospective settlers who cherish old-fashioned American 
liberties. 


Il. 


Preliminary to a popular vote, signatures to an initiative 
petition were secured in June 1922; the petitions were cir- 
culated by a committee of Scottish Rite Masons, whose in- 
spector-general in Oregon, Mr. P. S. Malcolm, publicly as- 
sumed, in their name, full paternal responsibility for the 
measure. The newspapers announced that 50,000 names had 
been signed to the initiative petition in a single day, giving the 
impression of an overwhelming public sentiment in favor of 
the measure. However, when the Secretary of State had 
checked the names, instead of 50,000 he found about 16,000 
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legal signatures, about 3,000 more than were necessary to 
secure the proposed measure a place on the November ballot. 
With the filing of the measure with the Secretary of State, the 
campaign began in earnest. The official Voters’ Pamphlet, 
giving information concerning the measure, carried a short 
argument in favor of the bill by the group of Scottish Rite 
Masons who had initiated it, stressing the importance of all 
children being democratically trained in the common schools. 
Arguments in the Voters’ Pamphlet against the measure were 
filed by the representatives of the following groups: (1) a 
group of prominent taxpayers; (2) the Lutheran Schools Com- 
mittee; (3) the Seventh Day Adventists; (4) a group of twenty- 
five well-known Presbyterian ministers; (5) the Episcopalian 
Girls’ School; (6) the private non-sectarian schools; and (7) 
the Catholic Civic Rights Association, which came into exist- 
ence as the result of a meeting of clergy and laity called by 
His Grace, Archbishop Christie. These negative arguments 
admirably covered the opposition to the measure, and were 
supplemental to one another. 

The campaign against the bill was conducted by the Cath- 
olic Civic Rights Association, already mentioned, and the Non- 
Sectarian and Protestant Schools Committee, which brought 
into coéperation the Lutheran and non-sectarian private 
school interests; the Seventh Day Adventists pursued their own 
line of defense more or less independently. The Catholic 
Civic Rights Association conducted an energetic campaign 
chiefly through the local parishes, and by the distribution of 
literature and the holding of public lectures. The Lutherans 
and the Seventh Day Adventists circularized all the voters of 
the State with their literature, and the Non-Sectarian and 
Protestant Schools Committee carried on an extensive cam- 
paign of newspaper advertising and of public lectures against 
the bill. As the weeks went by, men and women of prom- 
inence in every field of activity declared themselves against 
the measure; practically every daily newspaper in Oregon 
opposed it; the leading ministers and the clubwomen of the 
State voiced public opposition to it, and many Masons took a 
pronounced stand against the measure. The following ex- 
tract from a newspaper account illustrates the spirit of the 
campaign conducted by the Non-Sectarian and Protestant 
Schools Committee: 
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A. F. Flegel, lawyer, Methodist, and a Scottish Rite Mason 
and Shriner, spoke in the courthouse tonight against the 
so-called compulsory school bill under the auspices of the 
Non-Sectarian and Protestant Schools Committee. He said 
in part: 

“This bill was conceived jn hate and intolerance, and has 
been urged upon the voters by such false and misleading 
statements as ‘to make free schools,’ ‘to teach a common 
language,’ ‘it is not aimed against any sect,’ ‘whoever op- 
poses it objects to taxes for schools, or send their children 
to private or religious schools;* when they know their state- 
ments are untrue and intended to deceive. 

“I want no misunderstanding as to why I am opposing 
this bill. I hold no brief for the policy of the Catholic 
Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church of which I am 
a member, has much of recent years to complain of in that 
policy as directed against it, and I am not here because this 
bill is an attack upon parochial schools, but I would not 
support it if that were its aim. The supporters of this bill 
are not content with that effect, but, in order to accomplish 
that end, blandly tell you it is necessary to sweep all parental 
control of the education of children away, in order to do 
away with parochial schools. 

“It were sufficient cause for me to be here if I can save 
that ancient and honorable Order, of which I am a member, 
from internal disorder and disruption by directing their at- 
tention to the muzzle they would put on when they submit 
to the intolerant despotism of P. S. Malcolm, Inspector- 
General in Oregon of the honorable body, the A. & A. S. Rite. 
Recently, he called me on the telephone and asked if it were 
true that I had spoken against the school bill at St. Johns, 
and I said ‘yes.’ He then asked if I knew the Supreme Coun- 
cil was back of the bill, and I replied I did not, but it would 
make no difference to me. He replied he would report me 
to the Supreme Council, and I told him to report and be 
damned. 

“I am met on every hand by Masons, who go out of their 
way to approve my course in this matter. As illustrating 
the extent to which ill-will and hatred are stirred up, Wash- 
ington Lodge, in Portland, in its official bulletin, is opposing 
the election of an honorable Mason to an important office, 
and advocating the election of his opponent who has been 
refused admission into the Order. 

“I am opposed to this because I am opposed to despotism, 
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benevolent or otherwise. I am opposed to invisible govern- 
ment; I am opposed to the K. K. K., and I am opposed to 
any order which adopts, approves, or practises their 
methods or principles. 

“The tyranny involved in the bill it is valuable to con- 
sider as showing the inevitable trend of opinion entertained 
by its sponsors—to rule or ruin with them, and ruin if they 
rule. 

“My principal objection to this bill is that it is an attack 
upon the most ancient and precious rights of citizens—the 
right to educate their children in their own religious faith. 
It thereby involves the religious liberty and the personal lib- 
erty—offered, it is true, under the plea of one hundred per 
cent. Americanism, but a type of Americanism as repre- 
sented by the K. K. K.’s who exemplify it by the practice 
of a court without a judge, trial without a jury, and execu- 
tion in defiance of law. I oppose the bill, because I believe 
in a Christian civilization, and a Christian Church, and that 
a Christian civilization cannot exist without a Christian 
Church. I oppose the bill, for the reason that if this bill is 
a lawful exercise of power, then it is logical and reasonable 
that the process should be carried to the end that all educa- 
tion should be in State schools, and thus our educational 
system would be free from all semblance of Christianity. 
This is further illustrated by the fact that the Protestant 
Church receives ninety per cent. of its leaders from Protes- 
tant schools, while the Catholic Church receives one hun- 
dred per cent. of its leaders from its schools. I warn my 
Protestant friends who would punish the Church of Rome 
by lighting this fuse, that at the other end is a charge of 
T. N. T. which will destroy Christian civilization.” 


As the campaign drew to a close, there was a general feel- 
ing among political forecasters that the bill would be de- 
feated, but when the ballots were counted, it was found it had 
carried by a majority of more than fourteen thousand votes. 
In the forecast of the defeat of the measure, to which I have 
just referred, ample consideration was given to the strength 
of the Ku-Klux organization, and the influence of political 
alignment. Mr. Olcott, who was running for Governor on the 
Republican ticket, was known to be actively hostile to the Ku- 
Klux, and was supposed to be hostile to the compulsory pub- 
lic school bill. On the other hand, Mr. Pierce, the Democratic 
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candidate, had maneuvered for the support of the Ku-Klux 
forces and that of the “Patriotic” (Orange) societies by pub- 
licly espousing the cause of the bill. Notwithstanding the 
tangled political situation, the last month of the campaign 
saw a steady and effective drift of intelligent public opinion 
against the proposed measure, but at the same time the ele- 
ment entered which resulted in the favorable vote; namely, 
a campaign of calumny and vilification against the Catholic 
Church on the part of the suburban, small town, and rural 
Protestant churches. It was the sort of attack experienced by 
our Scottish co-religionist as described by Professor Philli- 
more in the latest number of the Dublin Review. It was part 
of the campaign described by Newman in his lecture on 
“Tradition, the Sustaining Power of the Protestant View.” 
Suburban and rural Protestantism has inherited the duty “to 
watch over the anti-Catholic tradition, to preserve it from 
rust and decay, to keep it bright and clean, and ready for ac- 
tion on any emergency or peril.” “It is the keeper in ordi- 
nary of those national types and blocks from which Popery is 
to be ever printed off—the traditional fictions, sophisms, cal- 
umnies, mockeries, sarcasms, and invectives with which Cath- 
olics are to be assailed.” And so the bells in all the steeples 
bore testimony to all the old calumnies against the Church: 
that the assassins of the Presidents were Catholics; that indul- 
gences were permissions to sin; and matters of equal rele- 
vance ad nauseam. 

In view of all the circumstances, the result of the election 
is far from discouraging. Probably not ten per cent. of the 
total population of Oregon had any personal interest in _pri- 
vate or parochial schools; this percentage will include the 
Catholics, Lutherans, Seventh Day Adventists, and the 
patrons of the private schools. To have secured the support 
of nearly one-half of the voters of the State on principle and 
in opposition to the bigotry in which Oregon has been steeped 
from the beginning of its history as an American common- 
wealth, is no small or unsatisfactory achievement. 


Ill. 


The compulsory public school attendance law is, in 
Oregon, no longer a theory, but a fact. While it does not 
become operative until September 1926, some of its effects 
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will shortly begin to appear and none will be long delayed. 
The investments of the private schools become at once greatly 
depreciated in value, and a paralysis in action will naturally 
follow from the state of doubt concerning the future. Cer- 
tainly, no new private schools will be built in the interval, and 
improvements and repairs will be held up, contracts with 
teachers will not be extended beyond 1926, and the wisdom 
of active liquidation before the blow finally falls will be open 
to discussion. On the other hand, public school boards will 
presently begin to prepare budgets, looking to the construction 
of public school buildings to accommodate the inflow of new 
students. About ten thousand pupils are in the elementary 
grades in the private and parochial schools of Oregon; of 
these about seventy-five hundred are in Catholic schools. It 
is to be noted, however, that the compulsory public school at- 
tendance affects children from eight to sixteen; consequently, 
the children, six and seven years of age, in the primary grades 
may still attend private schools. It has been estimated that it 
will require between three and four million dollars to build 
the required number of school buildings, and nearly a million 
dollars a year to maintain them. 

In regard to the ultimate fate of the law, three possible 
avenues are open: (1) that the law will be held constitutional 
and go into effect in 1926; (2) that the people at the general 
election, two years hence, may reverse or amend the act which 
they have passed (it is highly improbable that the legislature, . 
though it actually has the power to amend laws adopted under 
the initiative, will exercise such power); (3) that the law will 
be declared unconstitutional. 

In the event that the law becomes effective, Catholics, and 
others, who value their parental and religious rights, will 
have the alternative of going to jail or leaving the State. It 
will be time enough to dwell on these alternatives when all 
other avenues of escape are closed. 

There are many who expected the passage of the com- 
pulsory school bill and who have consistently looked forward 
to the re-submission of the measure to the voters in 1924, 
hoping in the meantime that the wave of bigotry might subside 
and that a campaign of education might be effective, thus 
effacing a stain from the fair name of Oregon. While the 
sentiment for such action is deeply rooted in certain minds, it 
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does not seem to be general, and many non-Catholics who are 
opposed to the school measure insist that to bring it again 
before the people would simply be to prolong religious strife. 
It is generally felt that a reversal at the polls would give no 
assurance of permanent policy, and would have no significance 
for the cause of freedom in education in the country at large. 
Since the law has been enacted, the general feeling seems to 
be that it is an opportune time to bring the matter to the 
courts of last resort, and learn whether inalienable rights are 
still respected by our State and Federal Constitutions. 

In the appeal to the courts, a preliminary question must 
be settled as to how the case is to be gotten there. Ordinarily, 
laws cannot be enjoined until some one can allege an imme- 
diate threatening injury. As has been said, three years will 
elapse before parental rights and liberty of conscience will be 
immediately threatened by the new law. Will it be necessary, 
then, to wait until 1926 before legal action can be taken? It 
would seem that as soon as any school board should under- 
take to levy taxes to provide school buildings required by the 
act, an injunction might lie, and it is probable that the depre- 
ciation of property and the paralysis of effort, which the 
measure is even now causing the private schools, may furnish 
ground for judicial action. 

A multitude of indictments will be lodged against the con- 
stitutionality of the law, ranging all the way from an allega- 
tion of defective title to the law, through the gamut of property 
and franchise rights of incorporated institutions, and the right 
of teachers to follow a lawful occupation, on to the great fun- 
damental, constitutional questions of the inalienable rights 
of parents to direct the training of their children, and the 
conscientious rights of children to receive religious education. 
The great question involved is the extension of the police 
power of the State into the field of education. In order to up- 
hold the legislation in its violation of Section 1 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
which prohibits any State from making laws which abridge 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the United 
States, it will be necessary to show that the private and paro- 
chial schools have been inimical to the well-being of the coun- 
try, and that, by no means short of suppression can they be 
rendered harmless. Here is raised an issue with its roots in 
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history and American principles—an issue wider than any 
question of judicial precedent: namely, the whole question of 
the relation of private and religious schools to American life. 
And when the judges have conned the evidence which shows 
the debt of American institutions to non-State-supported 
schools, taking “judicial cognizance of the facts of common 
knowledge,” they ‘will follow the language of another histor- 
ical case dealing with the extension of the police power: 
“What we know as men we cannot profess to be ignorant of 
as judges,” and deeply penetrated with the knowledge of the 
importance of religion and morality to education and pa- 
triotism, their decision will vindicate for us our abiding con- 
viction that we still live in liberty-respecting America. 





TO DANTE. 
BY JEAN DORE. 


CrowNnep with fair laurel keepest thou the height 
Of thundrous song, where none may call thee peer; 
The lambent lightnings of thy fame each year 
Take added brilliance, rending with their might 
The very heavens. Thou art chiefest knight 

Of that round table flashing with the cheer 

Of sweet-toned Virgil, and the bard niost dear 

The deep-browed Homer rimmed with holy light. 


Thine is no puny piping; like the sea 
Storm-stirred with magic music is thy song, 
Or like the splendid chanting of that choir 
Of wondrous seraphs when there walked with thee, 
Flame clad, thy heart’s belovéd, midst the throng 
Of Paradise where thou did’st tune thy lyre. 












































THE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE MOVEMENT. 


BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 





J ILE in London last August, I paid a special visit 
to Hyde Park one Sunday afternoon with some 
American friends to listen to the open-air preach- 
ing of the lay apostles of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild. From a dozen or more platforms, near 
the Marble Arch entrance to the Park, I heard speakers of 
every sort—socialists, humanitarian deists, anti-Catholic 
ranters, atheists, low-church evangelicals, high churchmen— 
giving forth their various gospels to crowds of eager listeners. 
In the midst of them, I saw a large pulpit surmounted by a 
crucifix, and in front of it an audience of about three hundred 
men and women—non-Catholics for the most part—listening 
to a young woman, presenting, in a most attractive fashion, 
the claims of the Catholic Church. She gave a twenty-minute 
discourse on the Church—clear-cut, simple, kindly, and most 
effective in its direct appeal to the minds and hearts of her 
hearers. After she had left the pulpit, her place was taken 
immediately by a young man, who spoke of the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Redemption in a way well calculated to meet the 
needs of the low-church evangelicals, who, as I afterwards 
discovered, formed the majority of his audience. 

The second speaker was interrupted about six or seven 
times by eager inquirers, who seemed more intent on their 
own special difficulties than upon the theme of the speaker’s 
discourse. They asked him, for example: Does your Church 
teach that all non-Catholics are damned? What is the use 
of pouring oil on a dying man? Why did the Pope condemn, 
the other day, the works of Anatole France (pronounced, as 
I remember, Anatoly France)? What proof can you give me 
that Peter was ever in Rome? What is your Church’s view of 
the status of the English Church? The speaker refused to 
answer his questioners on the plea that they were out of 
order. He was only a tyro of the Guild, with a special license 
to speak on one subject only. The young woman in charge 
of the “pitch” alone had a general license to discuss every 
point of Catholic doctrine and to answer every query. If his 
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questioners would be patient, they would be answered in a 
short time by the next speaker. 

The present writer was invited to take the third speaker’s 
place, and for one hour answered about a dozen questions, as 
he had done many hundreds of times before, in the lecture 
courses to non-Catholics, during the past twenty-four years in 
the United States and Canada. The audience increased to 
about six hundred souls, men for the most part. The audience 
was courteous and respectful, with the exception of one anti- 
Catholic bigot, who began denouncing the Americans for dar- 
ing to send Catholic propagandists to England, and condemn- 
ing most vehemently the superstitions of Rome, and the in- 
iquities of the Inquisition. So bitter, indeed, were his words, 
and so insulting, that he was asked to desist by a most efficient 
“bobby;” and upon his refusal, was ignominiously dragged 
away, saying as he went: “You are one of them. You are one 
of them.” 

That afternoon’s experience made me fully realize the 
splendid work that these lay apostles—men and women—are 
doing for the spread of the Faith in England. How it would 
have gladdened the heart of Father Hecker had he seen his 
dream realized in this great layfolk’s apostolate of conversion. 
“Go after the other sheep directly.” “Let your special devo- 
tion be devotion to the Holy Spirit.” “If you can catch a few 
fish with a hook and line, why not let down the nets for a 
big draught?” “Appeal not only to the intellects, but also to 
the hearts of your hearers.” “Our Saviour had but twelve 
Apostles to convert the world. We need a few trained apos- 
tles filled with the divine spirit to convert the modern world.” 
“Show that the Church loves the age, and sympathizes with 
every one of its true aspirations.” This is the spirit in which 
these lay apostles work. It is the spirit of Christ, the Good 
Shepherd of “the other sheep.” 

Father Browne, S.J., Professor of Greek in University Col- 
lege, Dublin, has written a most interesting account of the 
activities of the Catholic Evidence Guild—its history, its 
ideals, its methods, its hopes. We are certain that our readers 
will be interested in a brief summary of its contents.* 

His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 


1 The Catholic Evidence Movement: Its Achievements and Its Hopes By Rev. 
Henry Browne, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 
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in his preface to this volume, praises the Catholic Evidence 
Guild as the most interesting and the most hopeful of present- 
day missionary endeavors in England. He writes: “Though in 
close touch with the clergy and under the guidance of eccle- 
siastical authority, it is a lay movement in which duly attested 
and accredited laymen must take the chief part. It is, in 
reality, the application to modern conditions in this country 
of the methods so long and so successfully adopted in the 
Foreign Mission Field—namely, the employment of the lay 
catechist to do a work for which the priest cannot find time or, 
very often, opportunity. In many cases, a layman gets a 
readier hearing than the officially constituted exponent of the 
truth. He can penetrate to districts, and he can raise his voice 
in places, which are sometimes closed to the missionary him- 
self.” 

In a preliminary chapter, Father Browne describes the 
pioneers of the mission work for non-Catholics in England, 
whose ideas and activities made the Catholic Evidence Guild 
possible. On November 29, 1887, Father Philip Fletcher and 
Mr. Lister Drummond, K.C., founded The Guild of Ransom for 
the Conversion of England, a society now numbering 70,000 
members. -Its patrons are the English martyrs, and to keep 
their memory alive, it holds, every year, processions and pil- 
grimages, such as the walk to Tyburn and the procession 
to Tower Hill—an excellent way of openly professing the 
Catholic faith, and at times more effective in conversions than 
even the direct preaching of the Gospel. 

The procession from Newgate Gaol to Tyburn—the Mar- 
tyrs’ Via Dolorosa—takes about two hours, and occurs every 
year on the last Sunday of April, preparatory to May 4th, the 
Feast of the English Martyrs. Non-Catholics view it always 
with the greatest respect, and often join the ranks of the 
Ransomers. At Tyburn Convent, Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament is given from the balcony to the assembled crowds 
—a most inspiring sight. The prayer of reparation and inter- 
cession is kept up perpetually before the Blessed Sacrament, 
exposed on the Altar, and the chapel is opened to outsiders, 
who come in numbers to adore and to pray for the conversion 
of England. Many Protestants come for instruction, and 
scores have entered the Church by means of the Ransomers’ 
inspiring and supernatural appeal. 
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In 1891, Mr. Drummond, convinced that the Church ought 
no longer to ignore the constant attacks made upon her 
doctrines and institutions by blatant anti-Catholic speakers 
in Hyde Park, determined to enter the lists with his Ran- 
somers. For eighteen years, he appeared, week after week, 
in Hyde Park, setting forth the Church’s claims with both 
intelligence and zeal. With him were associated men who 
were equally powerful debaters, and prominently identified 
with other Catholic works: Augustine Hilton, Raikes Bromage, 
George Anstruther, A. Hilliard Atteridge, Joseph Moores, 
Augustine Watts, Denis McCarthy, and others. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy initiated the open-air lecture work in other parts of 
London, such as Mile End Waste, Victoria and Finsbury 
Parks, Willesden, Stoke Newington, and was the first to sug- 
gest the forming of a speakers’ class, of which he became a 
most effective and successful leader. 

The work of th&®Ransomers was practically at a standstill 
during the war, but it has resumed its active work for the past 
two years, opening new pitches at Clapham Road, Wimbledon, 
Thornton Heath. 

Another pioneer society for spreading the Faith was the 
‘Barrow Brigade, founded as a branch of the Catholic Read- 
ing Guild by Ambrose Willis. Its original idea was to take 
out barrows displaying the Catholic Truth Society’s penny 
pamphlets, and to sell them in the streets. They did their 
utmost to have non-Catholics converse with them about the 
Church’s claims, and then they would give the inquirer a 
pamphlet on the subject they had been discussing. Cardinal 
Bourne presented these lay apostles with a barrow, which 
they had blessed and dedicated to his patron saint. The war 
suspended the activities of the Barrow Brigade, as all its mem- 
bers were called to the colors. Mark Symons, the present 
Master of the Catholic Evidence Guild, took a leading part in 
this work from the beginning. 

In 1903, the Catholic Missionary Society was founded, on 
the model of the diocesan mission bands established in the 
United States in 1894 by the Paulist Father, Walter Elliott, 
the biographer and friend of Hecker. Father Herbert 
Vaughan, its present Superior, came to the United States to 
study the methods used by the Paulist Fathers in their special 
apostolic work among non-Catholics. He was their guest for 
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months at the Apostolic Mission House at Washington, and 
attended some of the lecture courses to non-Catholics given by 
the present writer in New York City. The Catholic Mission- 
ary Society gives lectures to non-Catholics in churches and 
halls, uses the Question Box, and distributes books and pamph- 
lets to inquirers. The motor-chapel used in the small towns 
and villages of England, where no Catholic church at present 
exists, was suggested by the chapel car used for the same pur- 
pose in this country under the auspices of the Catholi¢-Exten- 
sion Society. 

These missionaries publish, every month, The Catholic” 
Gazette, a magazine which contains important articles on apol- 
ogetics, besides brief answers to the queries of non-Catholics. 

We have seen that, during the war, the open-air preaching 
of the Ransomers practically ceased. It was far otherwise 
with the preachers of blasphemy and atheism. They were 
more bitter than ever in their attacks upon Christianity, hold- 
ing that the war proved to the hilt that the Gospel of Christ 
was an utter failure. The speakers of the Metropolitan Sec- 
ular Society—who have an American counterpart in New 
York—were especially bitter in their attacks upon the divinity 
of Our Lord, and no one came forward to answer them in the 
open. Father George Coote took up the matter in the pages 
of the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, with an article under 
the caption: “Is Park Preaching Practical?” ‘Towards the end 
of 1917, the Archbishop of Westminster called a conference of 
priests and laymen to discuss the problem, and all agreed that 
something must be done. The one problem was to find the 
right people for organizing the work on a sure and a practical 
foundation. 

God always provides the men and the means, when His 
Church requires them. A leader appeared in the person of 
Vernon Redwood, a nephew of the Archbishop of Wellington, 
who had come to England from New Zealand to study music 
for two years under an Italian master. Circumstances made 
it impossible for him to carry out his plans, so much so that 
he began to feel that God had something special for him to 
do—what it was he did not know. One day he strolled into 
Hyde Park, and at once he realized his future mission. He 
called upon the Cardinal soon after, and asked his permission 
to take the field against the atheists in the open. The Cardinal 
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was most favorable to the plan outlined by Mr. Redwood; his 
only question being whether a new society was needed. 
Could not the work be carried on by the Ransomers? 

Mr. Redwood stood firmly for the formation of a new 
society, as he had his own peculiar notion of how the work 
ought to be carried on. Three things he insisted upon: a 
more aggressive attitude must be used; a crucifix must be 
placed on the platform; the meetings must begin and end 
with Catholic prayers. 

A meeting of the clergy and laity was called on April 4, 
1918, at Westminster Cathedral Hall, and it resulted in the 
formation of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

The Governing Body of the Guild is a Council, composed 
of His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop (ex-officio Pres- 
ident), a President, Vice-Presidents, a Master and Vice-Master, 
Chaplains, a Director of Studies, Advisers, two Treasurers, a 
General Secretary, a Press Secretary, a Librarian, a Warden, 
and not more than nine other lay members. 

The Active members promise to make a special study of 
Catholic apologetics, and to give all the time they can spare to 
the work of the Guild. The Ordinary members promise their 
moral and financial support—they must contribute at least one 
shilling a year—and are encouraged to attend all lectures of 
the Guild. They may vote for all officers, but they are not al- 
lowed to hold office themselves. Special committees arrange 
for actual work at the various pitches, recommend competent 
speakers, or train speakers in special study classes. 

The work of the Guild has been blessed from the very 
beginning, and its progress has been most encouraging. Many 
questioned the possibility of attracting students, and they were 
rather astounded when the first three months of the London 
study classes recorded an average of eighteen students a week. 
From May to September, the number increased to fifty-two, 
and today, after four continuous years, the classes in the 
London district average over three hundred a week. Other 
dioceses have taken up the work, and students are getting ready 
for the lay apostolate in Liverpool, Birmingham, Portsmouth, 
and Brentwood. The greatest problem the Guild has to face 
is, without question, the securing of a competent body of 
speakers. They must be at the same time devout, zealous, in- 
telligent, quick-minded, kindly, and sympathetic. They must 
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never, like a professional debater, be on the lookout for a per- 
sonal victory, for their one aim must be to win souls to God 
and His Church. They must be quick to meet the most bitter 
anti-Catholic heckler, and at the same time use his bitter 
tirades as a means to win others to the truth. 

Speakers differ one from the other as leaves upon a tree. 
Some have great skill in marshaling arguments, and put their 
case in lawyer-like fashion; another is full of his subject, but 
wins more by his intense earnestness than by his logical ability 
or great scholarship; a third has a sense of humor, which wins 
any audience and disarms at once the most bitter antagonist; 
a fourth is slow of speech, but breathes forth in every word a 
love of God and the brethren—how to make these various 
types of men into the most effective platform speakers is the 
aim of the Guild instructor. 

The London plan is to devote two nights a week—8 to 
9:30 P. M.—to the work of instruction and practice, while a 
third evening is set aside for a specimen lecture given by some 
well-known priest. Two classes are carried on at the same 
time each evening, the one, elementary, for those who have 
never appeared on a public platform, and the other, an ad- 
vanced class for speakers in the field. The instructor—priest 
or layman—gives a brief lecture on some point of Catholic 
doctrine, for example, the Primacy of the Pope, Indulgences, 
the Confession of Sins to a Priest. This model lecture is suc- 
ceeded by a number of questions put by the lecturer to indi- 
vidual members of the class, who in turn question him on 
points which they wish discussed more fully. The students 
are encouraged to get on their feet as much as possible, to 
place themselves in the attitude of real inquirers. A course of 
reading is mapped out for the class, and the test of their 
ability as speakers is made at a future meeting, when they 
must face hecklers, clerical and lay, on the subject matter they 
have prepared. 

Some speakers obtain a license to speak on only one sub- 
ject or group of subjects, while others of greater efficiency 
receive a general license to discuss publicly any doctrine of 
the Church. The reason of this ruling is to provide learners 
with ample opportunity of practising before a crowd. He is 
always protected by a presiding chairman, who is one of the 
fully licensed speakers. This chairman may take the plat- 
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form himself, if he feels that a bad impression has been made 
on the crowd by the speaker’s ignorance or inexperience. 

The work of the Catholic Evidence Guild is now being car- 
ried out in London every day of the week in twenty-one dif- 
ferent pitches. In Hyde Park, since May 1918, meetings have 
been conducted every Sunday from 2:45 P. M. until 10 P. M. 
Twenty other pitches are in full swing one or two evenings a 
week, such as Tower Hill, World’s End, Chelsea, Greycoat 
Place, Leather Lane, Hammersmith Grove, Southall, Ware, 
Highbury Corner, etc. Other dioceses are following suit: 
Brentwood has four regular pitches, Liverpool three, while 
Portsmouth has open-air talks on the Common, and Birming- 
ham open-air talks in the Bull Ring every Sunday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. Birmingham boasts of an apologetic library of 
1,454 volumes, while Portsmouth has its monthly Day of 
Recollection for its speakers in the Cathedral Chapel. 

Mr. Byrne, the Secretary of the Practical Training Com- 
mittee, holds that one thousand speakers are needed to cover 
adequately the London area, while the work in Portsmouth 
calls for a corps of at least fifty speakers. Work of this extent 
would involve a great many study centres, and an army of 
instructors, but the Guild leaders are most hopeful of the 
future. Every good parish sodality of men and women ought 
to furnish some volunteers for the public platform. 

The Guild insists most strongly on the personal sanctifica- 
tion of its members. \It urges them to read every day a por- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures, to attend daily Mass and, if pos- 
sible, receive daily Communion, and make an annual retreat. 
It inculcates, as the chief devotion of its speakers, devotion to 
the Holy Ghost. We can hear Father Hecker of the fifties 
and sixties in the words of Father Browne in 1921. He writes: 
“Catholic doctrine about the teaching of the Holy Ghost is 
extremely consoling and not really very complicated. It 
maintains first and foremost that by His indwelling in the 
Church the Divine Spirit guides it as a whole, the head and 
the members taken together, and moreover guides it into the 
truth. But the indwelling of God in the Church is another 
name for that Sanctifying Grace by which He dwells in the 
hearts of the faithful. These, also, as individuals, He guides 
into all truth—He communes with them, inspires them, directs 
them, and assists them in all matters appertaining to their 
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salvation. He is in the whole and He is in the parts. But as 
the whole is greater than the part, if there should be any ap- 
parent discrepancy—such as self-deception may induce~—be- 
tween a man’s personal inspirations and the external line of 
conduct, the conclusion is simple enough. No real guidance 
of God granted to individuals can run counter to the Church’s 
universal belief, its discipline, its approved practice, its cor- 
porate feeling, much less to its authoritative teaching.” 
Father Browne devotes a brief chapter to the apostolate 
for non-Catholics in the United States and Australia. He 
speaks of Father: Isaac Hé¢ker as the prime mover in the 
crusade for the conversion of non-Catholics in the United 
States, and says rightly that the Paulist Fathers have always 
been distinguished for their zeal in this cause. We are pleased 
to find Isaac Hecker commended “for the strictness of his 
orthodoxy and his passionate loyalty to the Apostolic See.” 
A few pages describe—rather inadequately—the origin 
and development of the diocesan mission bands of the United 
States, due to the initiative of the Paulist Fathers, Elliott and 
Doyle, and special mention is made of the work of Father 
Price in North Carolina. Father Browne calls particular at- 
tention to the fact that as early as 1904 Father Price, in a 
speech at the Washington Conference of Missionaries at the 
Catholic University, practically outlined the idea of the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild. He said: “Reverend Fathers, you could 
organize, with little effort, a lay apostolate. You could pick 
out prudent men and women in your congregation who could 
do the work of visiting and finding out well-disposed Prot- 
estants and working upon them. You could also have your 
congregation aglow with the idea of sharing the blessing of 
Catholic Faith with those who have it not. In comparison 
with the results, your efforts would amount to almost nothing.” 
Father Browne also mentions the work accomplished by 
the Catholic Truth Guild of Boston. Mr. Goldstein, a convert 
from Judaism, and Mrs. Avery have been preaching Catholic 
doctrine in the open for the past six years. In fact, they began 
their apostolate a year before the birth of the Catholic Ev- 
idence Guild in England. They hold about eighty open-air 
meetings a year in the summer months, and in 1918 took an 
auto trip of some 13,000 miles from coast to coast, preaching 
the Gospel in a score of States from their auto-car. In the 
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first three years, they sold 52,000 bound books (Father Mar- 
tin’s The Catholic Religion), and distributed 50,000 pamphlets 
and 13,000 newspapers. By selling these books, they man- 
aged to pay the expenses of their trip, and at the same time 
spread most effectually a knowledge of the Faith. 

We have, in New York City, a Catholic Unity League— 
5,800 strong—whose aim is to promote Catholic Unity by enlist- 
ing thousands of lay apostles in the United States and Canada 
to explain the teachings of the Catholic Church to those 
outside her fold. It was founded on September 14, 1917, the 
very time they were discussing in England the possibility of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild. In its five years’ activity, it has 
distributed gratis to non-Catholics over 62,000 books, and 
210,000 pamphlets, besides financing twenty-one courses of 
lectures to non-Catholics. May we hope this League, founded 
by one of the Paulist Fathers, may one day send forth its lay 
apostles with episcopal approval to preach the Gospel in the 
highways and byways of the large cities of the United States 
and Canada? 





REMEMBRANCE. 
BY EUGENE P. BURKE. 


I was walled up by silence all day long: 

No vagrant song, 

No fledgling laughter frightened from the nest 
Of joy had chanced to wimple my calm rest 


Until thy name out-blossomed in my mind: 

Lo, down the wind 

Of memory swift-fluttered olden laughter, 
And flocks of homing songs came winging after. 








“IT’S A PLAY!” 
BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


HIS winter is proving that at last an American 
audience knows and likes and wants a play. 

mM Peay Acting and character studies we have always ap- 

: RO, preciated—Rip Van Winkle, the Music Master, 

=< and Lightnin’, despite their rather creaking ve- 

hicles, having become a national tradition; but at the moment 

three plays by foreigners, without a real hero or heroine be- 

tween them, hold the boards and—what is more—pay ex- 
penses. 

“It’s a play!” was the pith of the whispered enthusiasm 
that surged about us at Loyalties—a financially successful trag- 
edy, which, by the way, lays forever the last ashes of the 
“happy ending” fetish. Foreshadowing, perhaps, another 
Elizabethan era, the dramatic taste of our public is ripening 
until the logical conclusion to a good plot need no longer be 
compromised by a penultimate embrace. 

Miss Repplier has rallied us as a nation more than once 
on the glad philosophy so popular in the Pollyanna type of 
fiction. The Czecho-Slovaks, at any rate, cannot be accused 
of super-optimism, if one may judge them by the works of 
the Capek brothers. Their R. U. R. and The World We Live 
In are both enjoying fairly successful runs, but, of the two, the 
former is by far the more important, the latter being mainly 
the embodiment of the genius of Fabre, and of the imagination 
of Lee Simonson who designed the setting. 


The four acts of “The Insect Comedy” (The World We 
Live In) are roughly held together by the musings of a drunken 
vagrant, whose dreams we follow. No phase of human rela- 
tionship is spared the lash of satire. The butterflies reduce 
love to the crudest terms of sex allurement; family life is de- 
graded by the beetles; patriotism is punctured by the milita- 
ristic ants; and death itself is robbed of significance by the 
lovely futility of the dying moths. 
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It is through very earth-grimed microscopes that the in- 
sect cosmos is visualized for us as a mirror of our own. 
Despite the amusing and fantastic designs of Simonson, the 
Butterfly Ballroom scene remains an epitome of decadence. 
If you have ever marveled at the fluttering beauty of the 
ethereal yellow butterflies clustered about a mud puddle, the 
mystery is solved. Capek butterflies prefer to sip pollution. 
Not all the orange spats of the butterfly beaux nor their un- 
dulating yellow gloves—which simulate hovering wings—can 
mitigate the offensiveness of that act. 

What a relief to meet Mr. and Mrs. Beetle in the world 
under the grass stalks. Mr. and Mrs. Beetle are as convinc- 
ingly real as some of Alice’s acquaintances in Wonderland. 
With their little hard shiny bowler hats, their round red faces, 
their rotund purplish figures, they have the full-blooded flavor 
of the jolly cabmen of the past, but, according to the Capeks, 
their years of frugal partnership have merely served to rob 
them of all illusion about each other, and their middle-aged 
enthusiasm is centred on a huge ball of dung—“their little all.” 
We had hoped that the gloomy Czechs might have a moment 
of gladness at this point and would let the Beetles keep their 
treasure. But they didn’t. The “little all” was soon acquired 
by a predatory Beetle financier. 

Another neighbor, the Ichneumon Fly, holds up to scorn 
the blind pride of parenthood. A polished villain is he, in pale 
green, whose murderous business it is to bring home live 
crickets for his darling child to dismember. “What an intel- 
ligent larva it is!” exclaims the adoring father when his little 
daughter asks for more. She is certainly a grotesque little 
horror, with her red hair-ribbon and pinafore and elongated 
proboscis. 

Young love is next satirized in the newly wed crickets. 
They congratulate themselves on finding vacant a nice little 
home, though the vacancy is due to the tragedy of one of their 
friends, who has been impaled alive on a thorn by a robin. 
The description of the victim’s agonized squirmings gives 
pleasurable thrills to the little bride. She, herself, is soon 
stabbed by the fly. But the crickets are shortly avenged by a 
lean parasite who, after a discourse on the injustice of the 
world in letting him starve, discovers the fly’s well-filled 
larder and at once gobbles up larder and larva and all. He 
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reappears, drunk with success and swollen to an I. W. W. of 
Humpty Dumpty-like form. 

In the Black Ant-hill—symbolized by factory chimneys 
against a glowering sky—we witness the endless procession of 
bowed workers plodding round and round the treadmill of 
their highly efficient life. When war is declared on the White 
Ants, each Black is transformed into a well-drilled soldier, 
ready to die without question for his Ant-hill. “Spare neither 
women nor larve!” shouts their General, and in the next 
breath calls on God to help their righteous cause. A Red 
Cross Worker begs for aims to cure the wounded, so that they 
may again be wounded. A Bond Salesman appeals for funds 
to prolong the carnage. In the end, the White Ants are vic- 
torious. The road between two grass spears—the cause of 
war—is safe for posterity. 

It is in the last act that the chrysalis, who has been busy 
all through Act II. announcing, in a hollow voice, the wonders 
she is to accomplish when born, bursts her bonds. She joins 
her sister moths fluttering in the moonlight—dances—and dies. 
The stage is strewn with dead moths—ergo beautiful young 
women. It is too much for the vagrant. He also dies, for no 
apparent reason but that it is the last act. Two morose snails 
are sole survivors. Next morning, the vagrant’s body is found 
by a woodcutter. A young wife, with her newborn baby, pro- 
nounces over it the valedictory of the play: 

“That’s life. One dies and another is born, and so it 
goes.” 

On the strength of its arraignment of militarism, Dr. Frank 
Crane has written an encomium of The World We Live In, 
which its producer has been using as an advertisement. We 
should hardly endorse it as a morality play, nor yet as a Pan- 
tomime for babes, for which one searching parent mistook it. 
To rob even war of all idealism seems almost as harmful as 
war itself. It is not that men and women have died that is 
really important; it is what they died for. Even before a 
certain star once shone in the East, the love of man for a 
woman—for his child—for his country—had become a far 
nobler thing than the instinct for the preservation of the 
species. After all, why be so hard on the beetles? And even 
among the snails there may be some Pollyannas! 
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The action of R. U. R. takes place on a lonely island, where 
Professor Rossum had built a plant for the manufacture of his 
Universal Robots. The Robots are automata fashioned like 
men and women and guaranteed to last for twenty years. 
The inventor had thought that men, thus released from the 
bonds of manual labor, would be able to lead a fuller intel- 
lectual life. The result has been quite different. 

True, the demand for Robots grows and grows until they 
outnumber men on the earth. But they are not being used for 
constructive purposes, but to compose armies with which man 
may conquer and destroy his neighbors. The inevitable catas- 
trophe is hastened by the wife of the Business Director. She 
had originally visited the plant to try to better the condition 
of the Robots; she now persuades the physiologist to make 
them more and more like human beings. Pain nerves had 
already been added to make them less careless of their valu- 
able synthetic organisms; now, urged on by the earnest young 
woman, the scientist experiments with their nervous systems 
until a Robot is produced which can feel the more primitive 
emotions. That is the end. So soon as even a few Robots 
learn to respond to stimulus, they urge their fellows to rise 
against man. A manifesto addressed to the Robots of the 
World results in the extermination of the human race—except 
for the handful at the Robot Factory. 

)The Directors of the R. U. R. Co., who have caused the 
ruin of mankind for their own financial gain, even when 
facing annihilation, feel no regrets except that they had manu- 
factured universal instead of nationalized Robots. | They now 
decide to bargain with the Robots over the secret of their 
mechanism. It is then discovered that the young woman with 
ideals has burned the MS. containing the formula. [As it was 
her effort to improve the Robots which accelerated the cata- 
clysm, so it is now her effort at atonement that consummates it.! 

Thousands and thousands of Robots wait woodenly out- 
side—a sea of expressionless figures, cast from the same mold, 
clothed from the same design. “If I'd ever imagined this 
moment, I’d have given them different faces,” groans one of 
the Directors.' Nothing intervenes between the men and the 
Robots except some charged electric wires. So long as a bulb 
burns on the table in the Manager’s apartment, there is hope. 
It goes out. The Robots have wrecked the power plant. Man 
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is doomed. Nowhere is the vein of satire more remorseless 
than at this point, when one man insists on building a bar- 
ricade of six chairs against fate. Silhouetted against the sky, 
the Robots surge up over the balcony. It is a superb melo- 
dramatic climax. It is the great moment of the play. Nothing 
more horribly uncanny than the Robots have ever walked the 
stage. 

The Directors and the woman have perished. Only one 
human being in all the world is spared. That is the Technical 
Director, the only one of the executives who knew how to work 
with his hands. ! It is he only who has pondered on the sin of 
man aping the function of the Godhead. It is he only who 
has suggested that to rob man of all manual labor might not 
be a blessing but a curse. It is he who is now left alone in a 
world of Robots. 

Had the play ended here, its logic would have remained 
consistent and clear. Unfortunately, there is another act. It 
shows the Technical Director, a year later, trying unsuccess- 
fully to piece together the secrets of the lost formula. The 
present Robots will soon wear out. The world faces depopula- 
tion. The Director is in despair. Then two young Robots 
are heard to laugh, and the Director realizes that somehow 
they have acquired the attributes of human beings, and that 
they will love and multiply. The earth will not be given over 
to the animals—a happy ending has been achieved. 

Personally, we doubt :f a Robot-filled world would be pre- 
ferable to the honest society of the Zoo. We should, also, like 
the mystery elucidated of how these two young Robots were 
produced, as the Robots were sexless. If man is supposed to 
supplant God as a Creator, his mechanistic universe should 
contain no secrets. Possibly, the last act was written to prove 
that it is only a sense of humor that separates man from sensi- 
tized Robots. At best, it is an insipid icing to an otherwise 
spicy cake. Oa the whole, R. U. R. is an unpleasantly stirring 
melodrama. It is also responsible for one of Mr. Heywood 
Broun’s happiest witticisms in his skit on Lowell’s Universal 
Cabots. 


Next, Italy contributes a novelty in Pirandello’s Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author. Onto a stage on which a play 
is about to be rehearsed, there suddenly steps a singular pro- 
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cession. A garrulous father, armed with much philosophy 
and a high silk hat; an ingenuous daughter; a sallow, silent 
son; and a tragic, black-veiled mother, followed by a little boy 
and girl. They are, explains the father, six characters aban- 
doned by the author who created them, six wretched char- 
acters who seek an opportunity to express themselves and to 
finish the tragedy in which they are involved. The producer 
and the actors stare in amazement. Their amazement is not 
lessened when treated to a bit of Platonic idealism. 

“You say we're not real!” cries the silk-hatted orator. 
“Pray let me ask you then who is real? Are you? You know 
yourself that you change from one moment to another, that 
you can assume almost another character at will, while we— 
we can only be ourselves. To the end of time, we must re- 
main exactly as our author conceived us.” 

The producer, chewing the end of his cigar, though uncon- 
vinced by dialectic, is arrested by the dramatic possibilities 
latent in the six characters, as the father and daughter let 
fall startling hints of their family history. He decides to 
allow them to enact the drama of their lives, with a stenog- 
rapher there to take down their lines. It is then that Piran- 
dello superimposes, upon a theme so terrible that it has been 
eschewed in literature, some moments of broadly satirical 
farce. On a plot which Shelley has handled with horrified 
awe, the Italian has hung his scathing satire of theatrical 
methods. On the heels of a scene between the father and 
daughter which sears one’s very soul, there follows its trav- 
esty by the actors cast for the same réles. The Characters are 
aghast. 

“You have lost the whole essence of the scene,” they pro- 
test. “This lady and gentleman are no doubt excellent, but 
they are not ourselves. They have lost the very thing that 
made us—us.” 

“Of course,” returns the producer blandly, “it’s a different 
conception of the part.” And every author who has ever seen 
the children of his creation clothed in flesh on the stage must 
thrill with sympathy. 

At a highly effective theatrical moment, the spirit of that 
Madame La Pace who ran the questionable millinery estab- 
lishment is evoked. A corner of her shop is set up on the 
stage. The tools of her trade—the hats of the company—are 
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placed in the window. There is a pause. The door opens— 
Madame is there. She is a short, but welcome, diversion. The 
first curtain falls on the scream of the agonized mother as she 
realizes the ruin of her family—such a scream as curdles the 
blood. 

The final catastrophe is stressed by indirect methods— 
reminiscent of Henry James. We are constantly reminded 
of the little girl picking flowers—playing by the fountain; of 
the little boy who is always peeping round doors. The sullen, 
silent brother, forced at last to speak, bursts out with the story 
of his mother coming to his room to sob out her broken heart. 
He can’t bear a scene. He rushes out into the garden. That 
is worse. There—there in the fountain—is his little sister— 
drowned. A revolver shot rings out. The little boy has killed 
himself. The mother falls by her children. The rehearsal is 
ended. 

In Italy, this play evoked a storm of protest over the story 
that Pirandello had dared to use. Here the critics have made 
no such stir. Can it be that they consider the story unim- 
portant because the characters are real only in a Platonic 
sense? After all, who is more real, Hamlet or the legion of 
actors who have essayed him? Did Pirandello wish to show 
how the most terrible of human emotions may be viewed 
simply as so much dramatic material? We can only hope 
that the rest of the audience digested the plot as slightly as the 
lady next to us, who thought it was about a wicked stepfather. 
As for those who have not seen this Latin tour de force—lest 
they choose it for a theater party, let us warn them that the 
child suicide is by no means the worst moment of the play. 
One can only echo the words of Mrs. Godkin after an Ibsen 
afternoon: “We were so happy before!” 


Loyalties, though far removed from comedy, is not 
drenched in either horror or pessimism. To us, it seems the 
outstanding play of the season from the viewpoint of dramatic 
skill and technique. 

As in The Skin Game, Galsworthy, in Loyalties, presents 
quite equitably both sides of the question involved. De Levis, 
the Jew, who is robbed of fifty homand pounds at a smart 
house party, is entirely within his rights In demanding justice. 
It is the atrociously bad form in which he does so, that alien- 
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ates from him the sympathy not only of his host, his fellow 
guests, the servants, and the country police, but of the audience 
as well. This does not mean that one must, therefore, sympa- 
thize with the thief, who, even before the first curtain, one 
knows to be a Christian, and, supposedly, a gentleman, a 
young officer with a distinguished war record, many devoted 
friends, and numerous pressing debts. One could ask for no 
better example of the difference between drama and melo- 
drama. 

Were Loyalties a melodrama, the identity of the thief 
would, of course, be concealed until the final trick ending. 
Misleading clues would place the blame successively on every 
member of the caste. The Jew would be a deep-dyed villain, 
whom it would be a patriotic, religious, and social duty to rob, 
while Dancy, the erring Captain, would be a paragon of every 
virtue, save for that minor inhibition suggested in the Seventh 
Commandment. As the play is written, villain and hero are 
hopelessly commingled. Though it is certain that de Levis 
would never have taken Dancy’s pocketbook, we feel equally 
positive that if the circumstances had been reversed and 
Dancy had bought the Jew’s pet filly for a song because of her 
owner’s financial straits, and won fifty thousand pounds with 
her, he would never have kept on twitting de Levis with his 
luck, but would probably have insisted on sharing with him 
some of the winnings. It is illuminative of the ancient canons 
of dramatic technique to find that this early knowledge of the 
thief’s identity in no way detracts from the interest of the play. 
Quite as absorbing as the solution of police court problems 
are the reactions of the human soul. 

The constitution of one phase of society is skeletonized in 
the study of Dancy’s friends. They have hushed up the 
scandal temporarily by tempting de Levis with the bait of an 
ultrafashionable Club. He is blackballed when he applies 
for membership. It is the last straw of injustice. Even his 
social ambitions are swallowed up in his heritage of the past. 
No longer is he the young man about town who, despite an 
exotic name, is tolerated in fairly exclusive circles. He is the 
exiled child of Israel, who feels the hand of society against 
him. To an alien civilization, he flings his defiance. The 
thirteenth amendment to the Mosaic code—“It isn’t done!”— 
means nothing to the outraged Hebrew. His Oriental pas- 
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sions are shamelessly exhibited to the horrified gaze of the 
helpless Anglo-Saxons. He publicly denounces a fellow club 
member as a thief. He makes a horrid scene. Dancy’s 
friends are fairly nauseated by the whole affair. They are 
morally sure that Dancy must be the thief, but according to 
their code they must stand by one of their own kind. They 
cut de Levis in the street. Dancy himself wants to cut and run. 
His wife insists on a lawsuit to clear his name. She soon 
guesses the truth, but she is loyal, too. The case is almost 
won when the solicitor finds proof of Dancy’s guilt. Torn be- 
tween his professional ethics and his client’s cause, his pro- 
fessional loyalty wins. He throws up his brief, turns over 
the proof to the police, but gives Dancy a chance to escape. 
De Levis withdraws his charge. It is too late. He explains he 
never cared about the money. He simply wanted justice. 
Dancy discovers his wife is ready either to join him in flight 
or to wait while he serves his sentence. Even then he re- 
members, with real pride, the dare-devil leap he made to de 
Levis’ windows, but he is still a moral coward. He cannot face 
the suffering that he has brought on his wife. As the police 
knock on his door, he takes his life. Shylock has exacted his 
pound of flesh. 

It is a play provocative of thought. There are no great 
speeches, no theatrical curtains—nothing but the cumulative 
interest of the story and the development of the two men 
caught together in the mesh of circumstances. In short, it’s 
a play! 








RELIGION IN IRELAND. 
BY SEUMAS MACMANUS. 


ORE than once, recently, I have heard it sug- 
gested that there is great change in the attitude 
\ fae fa of the Irish people in Ireland toward religion. 
ail As, after a forced absence of eight years, I re- 
ese" turned to Ireland last spring, and spent more 
than five months there, and since, both by nature and profes- 
sion, I am somewhat of a student of Irish human nature, 
I had fair opportunity for observing what changes had taken 
place in the Irish people and in Irish life—and how far the 
aforementioned suggestions were warranted by fact. 

During the long summer that I spent in Ireland, I did very 
little of what is called practical work—just roamed around, 
absorbing things, charging my soul from the rich reservoirs of 
the atmosphere. I took in much regarding Irish life in its 
three aspects: the social, the political, and the religious. I 
met more than one priest who said to me: “The religion of the 
Irish people isn’t what it used to be. They have lost respect 
for their clergy.” Now, the like suggestions which have con- 
fronted me since my return to America, were, on this side the 
water, unquestionably started by Irish Americans who met 
and heard just such priests as I have referred to, and accepted 
their pronouncements and denouncements without thoroughly 
testing them. Anyone who so desires can easily find in Amer- 
ica, in Canada, or in any other country under the sun, a num- 
ber of clergymen who are ever ready to pronounce in the 
same way regarding the state of religion in their country. 
But, unless one knows that the clergyman who makes such a 
statement is a thinker as well as a preacher, a bit of a philos- 
opher as well as a zealot, one needs to be wary of giving gospel 
value to all his utterances upon the sorry state of religion. 

For more than forty years—since the Land League was 
founded at the close of 1878—Ireland has been in the throes of 
a rapidly succeeding series of crises which, keeping in violent 
agitation the life of the nation, induced a sort of national 
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neurasthenia that tends to confuse and mislead most casual ob- 
servers, and renders it difficult for them to separate the normal 
from the abnormal, the radical, and permanent from the 
superficial and transient. 

And maybe the people themselves, the actors and suf- 
ferers, are even less able than outsiders to separate the real 
from the imaginary in their condition, the permanent from the 
passing. The crisis which the nation has been undergoing 
during the past eight years has more deeply stirred and shaken 
it, body and soul, than all the previous crises of the stormy 
third of a century preceding. This last extraordinary up- 
heaval has worked it up to a state of such violent storm as, 
for the time being, obliterates many of the most notable old 
mental and moral landmarks—making this the most unfor- 
tunate time which anyone could choose to survey, map, and 
appraise, either the spiritual or any other side of the Irish 
character. Many of the big moral landmarks of the nation 
today are certainly not those that were there yesterday—and 
as certainly are not those that will be there tomorrow. 

And, on tomorrow, after this tremendous crisis has passed 
and the nation finds and calmly possesses her soul again, the 
Irish people will not be exactly as they were yesterday. The 
studious searcher, who dives beneath the storm-whipped sur- 
face, will find that, as was only to be expected, great changes are 
taking place, more or less affecting the religious as well as 
almost every other aspect of Irish life. But, so far as I can judge 
of the religious change, it is more in the accidentals than in 
the principles. And the grumbler, who tells you that religion 
isn’t what it was in Ireland, is partly right and partly wrong; 
correct in a minor way, incorrect in a major. To his state- 
ment, that the people have lost respect for the priest, the 
answer is decidedly, and absolutely, “No.” If he had said— 
what was probably in the back of his mind—“They have lost 
their fear of the priest,” the answer might well be, “Yes.” 
And if he had said—what was probably a feeling inarticulate 
with him—“They have lost their worship of the priest,” the 
answer is, “Yes, they have lost their worship, but not their 
love.” But this indicates a radical change in the people. In 
frankly admitting that it does, it would be misleading to re- 
frain from pointing out that it indicates a change in the priest 
also. And both changes are readily accounted for by the 
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radical change in social and intellectual conditions. And 
there lies the crux of the matter. 

During several centuries, education in Ireland was banned 
by law. The young man intended for the priesthood was 
smuggled abroad, educated at one of the hundred Continental 
colleges to which our wanderers went, and returned to reign, 
almost the only educated man, in his little domain—a domain 
where he should ever live in dire poverty, and be forever 
harassed and hunted. It was only the singularly good and 
beautiful souls who ventured so much, for no worldly reward. 
So, his office shone and sparkled to the worshiping people. 
Ninety years ago, we were first permitted a public school 
system in Ireland. It took two generations to build up that 
system and make it available to all the children of the land. 
So, almost down to one generation ago, the priest still re- 
mained the one outstanding intellectual figure, to whom every- 
one could turn for worldly, as well as spiritual, comfort. 

As, in the Irish priest, the kindly, the loving, the affection- 
ate qualities of our people were, by nature of his position, ac- 
centuated, and as, consequently, he used to shoulder all the 
burdens of all his people, be elated in their joy, suffer in their 
sorrow, think for them, act for them, advise them, direct them, 
command them, two natural consequences ensued: the priest 
became in all things the true father and benevolent tyrant of 
his people; and they, his children, became his loyal wor- 
shipers. He lived only for his people. His people would 
readily die for him. Many of us who still like to flatter our- 
selves that we are not old, can remember mountain parishes 
in which these wonderful relations existed between priest and 
people. One of the most poignant memories of my childhood 
is the story which my mother (God rest her!) often told to us 
around the fireside, of the tragic transfer of such a priest from 
such a flock (Father Dan Gallagher from Drimholme) ; of the 
wildly despairful sorrow of a people who would not be com- 
forted; of Father Dan’s frequently climbing a high hill in the 
parish of his exile, to strain his eyes toward the Lost Land; 
of his dying of a broken heart within two years; of the never- 
to-be-forgotten day on which he “was brought home;” of the 
people—men, women, and children—traveling miles and miles 
to meet the funeral cortége; of my mother herself, then a child, 
awaiting it at the bridge of Laghey; of the wild wail which, 
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going out from near a thousand breasts, struck to her heart 
such terror that she fled for refuge under the bridge arches, 
and, with fingers in her ears, there remained till the cortége 
and the cry were lost in the distance. 

Those extraordinarily affectionate relations between priest 
and people gradually changed with the changing conditions 
of the changing decades. In recent years the spread of educa- 
tion necessarily made his people less dependent on the 
priest in worldly matters; and naturally also made him 
much less anxious to shoulder their burdens. Also, it is ob- 
vious that the secular priesthood has now become more of an 
avocation than it was in times of greater stress and greater 
poverty. These are the two very natural reasons for the abate- 
ment of the wonderful affection which signalized the relations 
between priest and people in Ireland. And the explanation 
throws partial light upon the present position. 

Now the priest of old time, and of even a generation ago, 
was for good reason, as we have seen, the benevolent tyrant 
and absolute dictator in his domain. It was not only right, 
but necessary, for him to be dictator at a time when he had 
to shoulder the consequences of his people’s actions—to bear 
with them the burden of all their sorrows. To refuse to give 
up a power that comes to one traditionally, is the most human 
thing in existence. When the worldly burdens of their peo- 
ple were lifted off the shoulders of the Irish priests, they, will- 
ingly enough resigning these, still persistently clung to the 
power which had been invested in them. They had always 
known, better than their people, the right and wrong of polit- 
ical action, and, consequently, their loving people had always 
unquestionably accepted their political guidance. But now 
that their people were becoming able to think for themselves, 
many became impatient of the dictation of that portion of 
the clergy who insisted on exercising their old prerogative of 
political power. A clash was bound to ensue. It came first 
at the time of the Parnell split, when, as now, the great major- 
ity of priests and people lined up against a small minority 
of priests and people. Then, as now, many clergymen, on 
the majority side, said that religion was losing its grip on 
the Irish people—and that they had lost their traditional 
respect for their clergy. And the court hearings of the famous 
Meath Election Petition showed the almost unbelievably 
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scandalous lengths to which went some of the clergy who had 
refused to resign the dictator’s prerogative. 

A realization of the shock to religion, and of the strain 
put upon the relation between priests and people, then, and 
of the almost irremediable harm which was, by the narrowest 
margin, averted, caused a complete readjustment of attitude 
in that portion of the clergy which wanted to cling to the old 
dictatorial power. Many of these men, and some of their 
successors, still smart under the enforced change and at every 
fresh opportunity, in every new crisis, are ready with the out- 
cry that religion is not what it used to be in Ireland, and that 
the priest no longer gets the respect to which he is entitled. 

Of the oft-repeated statement, that there has been partic- 
ularly sad and rapid deterioration in the last few years, com- 
plete refutation is found in a comparison of the utterances of 
the present minority in disagreement with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, with the utterances of the Parnellite minority of 
a third of a century ago. If, for this purpose, anyone affected 
by recent jeremiads should read a file of The Irish Republic 
for the last six months, and then read a file of United Ireland, 
the official organ of the Parnellites, during the six months suc- 
ceeding the Parnell split, he would arise from his task in some 
amaze. With the overwhelming majarity of bishops and 
priests in Ireland aligned against and condemning them pub- 
licly and privately, you will find the spokesmen of the Irish 
Republicans in their official organ, smarting though they must 
be under the lash that was being repeatedly applied to them, 
treating with a respect that would satisfy the most exacting, 
every opposing bishop and priest whom they have occasion to 
mention. I would venture to say that a single disrespectful 
phrase regarding a churchman could not be picked out of the 
six months’ file of The Irish Republic. The many thousand. 
people who read The Irish Independent, a pro-Government 
organ, have been used to seeing the letters there published 
from the chief penman of the Republicans and one of the very 
ablest thinkers and writers among them, Prionsias O’Gal- 
lagher, who there replied to all the important pronouncements 
made against the Republican Party by priests and by bishops. 
Everyone who read these very able letters will bear me out 
in my statement that this man, unquestionably the most radical 
and uncompromising of the Republican Party, treated hier- 
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archy and clergy with a genuine courtesy and a deep respect 
that could not be paralleled in any other controversy so 
acute. 

When I was in Dublin, I took occasion to speak with 
several leading Republicans, in order to get at first hand their 
views upon the big issues. I likewise spoke with Republicans 
in different parts of the country. And I must say that, in 
the various conversations which I had with these people, I did 
not happen to hear a disrespectful word used with regard to 
bishops, clergy, or Church. I do not ask readers to infer 
from this that nothing slighting or disrespectful is said. It 
would be passing strange if, in the stress of such a grim 
struggle, with bishops and leading churchmen again and again 
coming out strongly in favor of one side and in denunciation 
of the other, forceful and even disrespectful language were 
not used in return. The inference to be drawn from the 
evidence I submit is that denunciation of bishops, clergy, 
Church, by Republicans is comparatively rare, very much 
rarer than would be expected. 

The Republicans, as a body, are certainly not anticlerical 
and far more certainly not anti-Catholic. On the contrary, I 
should say, without hesitation, that, as a body, they are intensely 
Catholic—more than ordinarily religious. To those who know 
them only at a distance, through distorted newspaper reports, 
and remembering the fact that they have disregarded the hier- 
archy’s threat of excommunication, this assertion of mine will 
seem strange—but, from what I know of them at first hand, 
I make the assertion with easy confidence. There are through- 
out the country many men who have attached themselves to 
the Republican cause because it affords them a good pretext 
for throwing off all ordinary moral restraints, light-heartedly 
disregarding the laws of God and man, and enjoying the ex- 
hilaration of being desperadoes. Almost always these are 
forceful characters who dominate their companies. To them, 
bishops, cardinals, princes, potentates, are all one. Heady 
from their first draft of freedom, they feel a wild joy in slight- 
ing them, and a joy in shooting, burning, destroying, killing. 
These men paint their own color over the cause they took up. 
They have done much to bring disrepute on that cause. 

Remember, too, that in the very much disjointed machin- 
ery of a guerrilla army, fighting under every disadvantage, it 
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is practically impossible for the directing spirits to control, as 
they would, the various semi-independent units, and almost 
utterly impossible to discipline them. The men who, for the 
most part, form the nucleus of the Republican army, the heart, 
brains, and soul of it, are more than ordinarily religious men. 
Devout men is the only term that could justly be applied to a 
large percentage of them. The other day was executed a man 
who, perhaps, more than any other individual, with the pos- 
sible exception of Cathal Brugha, was responsible for institut- 
ing the present fight. I do not refer to Rory O’Connor, but to 
an even nobler and stronger character, one who modestly kept 
his name and personality in the background. Liam Mellowes 
was one of the most intensely idealistic and rarely patriotic 
characters ef the whole Irish fight. His religious faith was 
big, strong, and beautiful. His Rosary beads were to him a 
treasure: he was a constant communicant and an intensely 
devout man. A rare spirit in every way was lost to Ireland, 
when Liam Mellowes’ life was wiped out. On second thought, 
I recall the statement that this beautiful spirit is lost to Ire- 
land. His spirit will remain with the land of his heart’s love. 

Poor Cathal Brugha, whose death at the beginning of this 
fight, was almost spectacularly heroic, who was in his own per- 
son the good right arm of the Republican ranks, one of. the 
very strongest and at the same time most modest of Republican 
leaders, was distinguished for his humility, sincerity, and de- 
votion to his religion. Count Plunkett, a Papal Count, another 
of the prominent Republican leaders, has probably always been 
looked upon as the representative lay Catholic leader of Dub- 
lin. Illustrations of De Valera’s Catholicism are entirely too 
well known to need recounting. The directors of the present 
Republican fight are people who, putting absolute trust in God 
and eternal right, prayed and fought their way through the 
fearful years of the British Terror. 

While in the ranks of the Republican army, then, there 
are probably many hundreds who are irreligious, and a hand- 
ful who are anti-religious, the Republican movement and the 
Republicans as a whole are very far from being either, and 
the Republican movement which might now almost be said to 
be banned by the Irish hierarchy is assuredly not in the remot- 
est manner fostering any sentiment of, Ill not say anti- 
Catholicism, but anticlericalism, by way of fighting back. 
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Even if they maintain that they are theologically right in dis- 
obeying, they do so, not wantonly, but gravely and respect- 
fully. I must not leave this part of my subject without em- 
phasizing the fact that quite an appreciable number of clergy- 
men of big caliber and wide influence were heart and soul with 
the Republican fighters. 

I gladly quit that troubled field whereon politics and reli- 
gion clash, to pursue my subject in pastures that are pleasant. 
During my Irish stay, I had opportunity to estimate the reli- 
gious feeling of our people in the home, at the church, on the 
pilgrimage. I noted very little change from what it was of 
old. I thought that the saying of the Rosary in the homes still 
held its own; and I was sure that the attendance at Mass, as 
well as at all other religious functions, showed not the slight- 
est abatement. Old and young, rich and poor, flocked to Mass 
as numerously, as eagerly, as they ever did. In country and 
mountain places, where sometimes they have to travel three, 
four, and five miles to chapel on Sunday, I still saw the very 
young and the very old equally with the ranks between, alike 
in storm and shine, blithely tripping over hill and vale, wild 
moor and pleasant meadow, to their rendezvous with God. 

At a mission by Redemptorist Fathers, held in the parish 
church of my parish of Inver, I had special opportunity of 
gauging the people’s religious feeling. Recollecting how much 
religious fervor was displayed at missions held there in my 
boyhood days, and comparing with it what I witnessed now, I 
felt surely that the state of religion is as satisfactory as ever it 
had been. In the busy season of the year in which this mis- 
sion was held, a time when all were needed in the fields, I 
marveled to see the crowds and flocks of men and boys who, 
day after day, traveled two, three, four miles, some of them 
five, to make the mission—which they did with an earnestness 
that was edifying. In the course of all my observations in all 
my stay, this mission, I think, more than anything else, brought 
to me the realization that genuine piety and religion has a hold 
upon the lives of our people that will not be easily broken. 

One change which I did detect, was that our people are 
now niore intelligently religious than they were in the days 
of my boyhood. There is marked improvement here. And 
there is still room for improvement. Our Irish priests, it 
seems to me, always let the religion of their people go as a 
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matter of course. To this source, one might easily trace back 
the reason for a chief part of the falling away from the faith 
of large numbers of Irish in the United States in generations 
before the present one. To that big shortcoming of the 
Church in Ireland, also is to be traced the cause of the sub- 
mersion, in times before the present one, of thousands of 
Irish girls who, leaving home in innocent ignorance—or ig- 
norant innocence—were not long afterward found amongst 
the unfortunates in the vilest resorts of America’s cities. 

A welcome improvement that I found in Ireland, was in 
the marked decrease in patronage of low-class English weekly 
newspapers which, making a point of featuring filth, were, a 
dozen years ago, increasing their circulation in Ireland with 
alarming rapidity. The zealous young people of the Gaelic 
League and of other Irish societies set themselves to destroy, 
so far as they could, this insidious poison which was trickling 
into Irish life. They have been largely successful. 

During recent decades, the Gaelic League has been one 
of the most powerful forces for the moral and spiritual, as 
well as the intellectual, uplift of our people. The work that 
it has done in these ways is invaluable. The religion and the 
language of the Irish people always were interwoven. They 
were the warp and woof of Irish life for long ages.- The 
gradual passing away of the language during the nineteenth 
century noticeably weakened the spirituality of the people. 
And the revival of the language during the last quarter of a 
century has markedly revived the spirituality of the thousands 
who came within the domain of the Gaelic League. The 
Gaelic language is now being made a compulsory subject in 
all the schools. A knowledge of it is being made necessary 
for the attainment of almost every post in the land. It is 
being reéstablished in the home, in the market place, in the 
counting-house, in the Church. And the thousands of priests 
who are ardent Gaelic Leaguers will tell you that the reés- 
tablishment of the language, bringing with it a revival of ideal- 
ism, morality, and spirituality, adds, and will add, much 
strength to the cause of religion in Ireland. 
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ISS LETITIA FAIRFAX MARKHAM, aged ten, 
BY x A walked slowly along the deep-rutted road, drag- . 
IN ™ ging a small pasteboard box, in which reposed a 

| ol green frog resting on some wilted lily leaves; a 
black thread, wound around the child’s freckled 
hand, sufficed for harness. Her slender bare feet were mud- 
bespattered, her gingham dress was faded, and torn at the 
hem, and her hair hung in a tawny mass about her shoulders. 
She was going home after a delightful irresponsible day. 
But, as she approached the old colonial house, with its low 
hospitable wings, she paused uncertainly. There were visitors 
sitting on the bricked portico, three or four visitors whom 
she had never seen before. To her child mind there was some- 
thing attractive and also repelling about strangers; they were 
interesting novelties, and their manners and conversation 
piqued her curiosity, but their personal attentions were em- 
barrassing, unless she had time to scramble up the back steps 
to wash her face and to put on her best ruffled muslin. 

But this evening the way to her own room was sentineled; 
she could not cross the path, that led to the kitchen, without 
being seen. Carefully mindful of her frog, she lifted the box 
into her scant skirt and crept cautiously through the cob- 
webbed box bushes to get a closer view. It was a little like a 
stage tableau, she thought, the sunset filled the old garden with 
a strange yellow light, the portico was curtained by the ivy- 
covered pillars, that reached to the roof, and the actors were 
grouped before her—actors who were to control her destiny 
in the years to come. 

There was Pére Jean, in his rusty black cassock, standing 
under the ancient fanlight of the open door. There was 
nothing terrifying about Pére Jean; he was her dead grand- 
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mother’s only brother and he came so often, from his ugly 
little church in the village, to stay at Craggy Summit, that she 
counted him one of her dearest and most familiar friends. 
Then there was her father, sitting in his favorite split-bottomed 
rocker, but his usual attitude of comfortable ease had van- 
ished; he was not smoking his black brier-wood pipe, he 
wore his tight frock coat, buttoned carefully, instead of his 
baggy one of gray alpaca, and he had changed his worn leather 
slippers for shoes—an unmistakable proof of dejection. The 
dogs had grouped themselves upon the steps, and her brother 
Ben sat among them, trying to keep the puppies from making 
affectionate overtures to the beautiful lady who was resting 
in one of the high-backed parlor chairs, fanning herself with 
a lace fan of spangles and ivory sticks. The fan attracted 
Letty’s attention at once, and she experienced a feeling of loyal 
resentment. The fan belonged to her dead mother, and it had 
been kept as a sacred object, wrapped in lavender-scented 
tissue paper in the top drawer of the mahogany highboy in her 
father’s room. What right had this lady to use it—this 
strange lady who resembled so closely the slender figures of 
the colored fashion plates that the village dressmaker always, 
sympathetically, sent to Letty for paper dolls? 

The lady was dressed in dark blue silk, and she wore a 
small traveling hat with a paradise plume; her auburn hair 
was coiled low on her neck. To Letty she seemed to typify 
the fairy princess of her dreams. Everything about her pro- 
claimed perfection: her gold mesh bag was a triumph of the 
jeweler’s craft, her high-heeled shoes seemed to deny all con- 
tact with the dust of the roadway, her small umbrella, resting 
against her knee, was wrapped in its slim shining cover, and 
the handle, which was of amber, appeared to have been pur- 
chased to match the lady’s eyes. With intuitive feminine 
keenness, Letty noted the extravagance of these accessories, 
and her resentment faded. She was glad that her father had 
remembered to resurrect the fan; to offer a ragged palm leaf 
to such a guest would have seemed a profanation. Then the 
child’s attention was diverted by the other occupants of the 
porch. A tall boy and a very small girl were standing on the 
wooden bench beneath the window examining the willow bird 
cage which swung from one of the broken shutters. 

Letty watched these two young investigators for a moment 
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with some dismay, and then, seeing the boy thrust his fingers 
through the bars of the cage, she ran forward, crying 
shrilly: 

“You leave that bird alone. You leave him alone. He’s 
mine, and he can’t fly.” 

She stumbled up the steps, flushed and panting, unmind- 
ful of appearances now. 

“Why, Letty,” said her father, mildly, “why, Letty, I’m sure 
they have done no harm.” 

The little girl jumped down from the bench. “It’s a 
bird,” she said with smiling baby sweetness, “a little bird with 
a broken wing.” 

“I wasn’t blaming you,” said Letty with quick justice. 
“You are too little to reach the cage, but that boy has no busi- 
ness poking his fingers in.” 

“Hm,” grunted the boy scornfully. “It’s only a sparrow— 
about one hundred million in the world eating everything up. 
My father says they ought to be shot.” 

“But it’s a pet, Don,” explained the fairy princess, “and 
you don’t understand because you have never had any to take 
care of in your life. How could you when you've been living 
around in fashionable hotels ever since your mother died? 
So this is Letty? Come here, dear, and kiss me. I’m your 
Aunt Corinne.” 

Letty approached with awed shyness. “I’m—lI’m not very 
clean,” she said. 

“Kiss me,” said her aunt with queenly graciousness, “and 
then run upstairs and put on some clean clothes. This is Don, 
my stepson—I suppose he’s a sort of cousin—and this little 
girl is Alicia. She’s a little French orphan, and I’m going to 
adopt her, if my husband will let me. Really, Edward,” she 
said, turning to Letty’s father, “why is it that husbands are so 
dominant at times? It seems to me that symptoms of the 
cave man are always cropping out.” 

“You'll get the best of the symptoms,” he smiled. “What’s 
the use of protesting with a pretty woman? But why are you 
so anxious to adopt a child? You’ve got one problem with the 
boy. Adopting children always seems to me a bit dangerous. 
What do you know about her parentage?” 

“Dangerous?” she repeated. “Now, Edward, don’t talk 
like an old witch. What do we know about our own relatives? 
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Our father and mother might have been all that was praise- 
worthy, but I’m sure we had some relatives that deserved to 
be hanged. There was that old swashbuckler knight in Eng- 
land, that father used to brag about—his history wouldn’t 
make Sunday School reading. Alicia is a most attractive 
child. Of course, she may grow up temperamental and go to 
the bad, but so may Letty, and so may—I.” 

“You! Why, Corinne, you are as correctly calculating as 
an adding machine. That’s the reason I don’t quite under- 
stand this sudden altruism. When I married a widow with 
one son, you told me quite frankly that I was out of my head. 
Now you marry a widower with one son and you promptly 
adopt a daughter.” 

“There’s nothing astonishing about it,” she answered; 
“Hugh is away on business a good deal, and I want something 
to play with, something alive to brighten the house. Come 
here, Alicia, and leave those dirty dogs alone. I’m sure they 
have fleas. This is your Cousin Letty.” 

Alicia promptly flung her arms around Letty’s neck. “You 
shall be my big sister,” she said, “I want a big sister.” 

Letty forgot the dirt of her hands, the grime on her 
clothes, as she gathered the appealing little figure into her 
arms. “Why, you look like a doll,” she said. “I wish I could 
keep you. You look like a beautiful doll. Come upstairs 
with me while I wash and I'll let you play with my rag doll, 
Arabella.” 

But Aunt Corinne objected. “We cannot stay. Haven’t 
you anything but a rag doll, Letty? Rag dolls always collect 
so many germs, and I suppose the child sleeps with it at night. 
You really ought not to permit it, Edward. If the doll is soiled, 
it ought to be burned.” 

“Burned!” exclaimed Letty, her face flaming crimson. 
“Burn Arabella just because—because she’s faded and—old?” 

“But I’ll send you a new one—a lovely one of bisque from 
Paris—a big one with a trunk full of clothes.” 

“I—I wish you wouldn’t,” said the child. “Thank you, but 
I’m sure—sure Arabella wouldn’t like it.” 

Aunt Corinne laughed, and Pére Jean, putting his hand on 
Letty’s shoulder, said: “Don’t lead her from her love of the 
simple things of life.” 

“Well, the simple things of life never appealed to me, 
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Pére Jean,” said his niece. “It seems to me that you are all 
dreaming dreams up in these mountains.” 

“Why, that is happiness, Corinne,” said the old man. 

“Happiness?” she repeated. “Well, it isn’t my idea of 
happiness. To dream one has to be asleep.” 

“Not always,” he interrupted. 

“Well, the village is asleep. It was always asleep, and 
when I found that I had to stay two hours in that dirty little 
station, waiting for train connections, I decided to drive out 
here, though I was not at all sure that you would be glad to 
see me. I must admit that the old place looks like a wreck, 
Edward. I suppose you can’t get labor, and a boy like Ben can’t 
build up a broken-down plantation alone. I’m glad I sold 
out and went elsewhere to make my fortune. I can help you 
now if you'll let me. I believe I wrote you that my husband 
is a very rich man.” 

“So I supposed,” said her brother slowly. “But I am not, 
as yet, reduced to a state of beggary.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to hurt you,” she said with a touch of 
irritation. “I thought we might preserve peace for an hour 
or more. Of course, we never got on. We always looked at 
everything from a different angle—I see no humiliation in 
accepting help from my husband.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said with forced lightness. “But, you 
see, he isn’t my husband, and, of course, I can’t help viewing 
him from a different angle. Let’s agree to that, and then we 
won’t quarrel about it.” 

“You always were so impractical,” she said, “so different 
from other men. Even two wives couldn’t change you into a 
normal human being. You really are living in an impossible 
way, shutting yourself off from the rest of the world in a 
wilderness of pine trees and blackberry bushes and poring 
over the classics. Who cares for Homer nowadays? You 
ought to be considering your cows and your crops instead of 
writing a history of the Civil War that no publisher will print. 
The world is full of prejudiced histories now. I’ve no patience 
with you, and now that your daughter is growing up, what 
are you going to do with her?” 

Aunt Corinne paused for breath. She saw Alicia, Don, 
and Ben standing at a little distance on the old carriage step, 
watching the big station automobile as it turned through the 
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stable-yard gate to make the return journey to the village. 
She had forgotten Letty, who was half hidden behind the ivy- 
hung pillar, waiting eagerly for her father’s answer. 

“I don’t know—exactly,” he said striving to conceal his 
own irritation. 

“You must send her to school,” she insisted. “I’m sure 
Pére Jean will agree that she ought to be educated. You can’t 
have her growing up like a young Hottentot. She has no 
beauty to worry about, carries herself like a young savage, her 
feet will be as big as a housemaid’s if you don’t make her 
wear shoes; her hair looks like strings of yellow taffy, no curl, 
no care; her teeth are good, but her mouth is too big. She 
ought to be taught. She ought to be sent to a boarding school. 
I'll find a suitable one, and write you. If you can’t afford it, 
I'll send her myself. After all, she’s my niece, and I may be 
responsible for her later on. Help me into this linen coat, 
Pére Jean. These country roads are atrocious, white with 
dust. We shall have to hurry now to catch our train. Get in 
the bus, Alicia. Good-bye, Pére Jean. I suppose I ought to ask 
you to pray for me—you always said I was a pagan, and 
pagans don’t believe in prayers. Good-bye, Edward. We've 
both lost our tempers. It’s just as well that we live at a dis- 
tance. It would be deplorable now if I missed the train. Say 
good-bye to your uncle, Don. We haven’t a moment to 
spare.” 

The boy came up the steps with some show of trained 
courtesy and held out his hand. “Good-bye, Mr. Markham,” he 
said. “I wish I could stay a little longer. It must be great to 
have so many dogs. I hope I can come back some day,” and 
then, spying Letty behind the pillar, he held out his hand 
again, but she ignored this sign of friendliness. 

“Well, if you won’t shake hands, Letty, I'll try to survive 
it. I just wanted to tell you that I wasn’t going to hurt your 
bird. I was only trying to make it fight my finger. I think 
I'll take your frog away with me—you dropped it on the steps. 
I'll just take it along to catch flies on the train.” 

She glared at him in the fading light. “I’m glad you're 
gone,” she said under her breath. “I hate boys, I’m glad you’re 
gone,” and, turning quickly, she fled into the house. 

She heard the big motor crunching the gravel of the road 
as she flung herself, face downwards, on the red velvet sofa 
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that stood in the wide hall. She pressed her hot cheek against 
the hard cylindrical cushions, angry and too bewildered to 
cry. She had never before questioned the world around her, 
her happy, peaceful world of love and sanctity. Now, in the 
space of half an hour or less, all sorts of unanswerable prob- 
lems forced themselves upon her. Why had her father had 
two wives? Did she have two mothers? If Ben, her beloved 
Ben, was the son of a widow, then he was not her real brother. 
Why were they living in an “impossible way?” Why was her 
father “different?” Was the village really asleep like the en- 
chanted garden of Sleeping Beauty’s palace? Why had the 
lady said so many disagreeable things? Guests were usually 
gay and pleasant. Why should anyone travel so far to find 
fault? Letty wished, with all her heart, that Aunt Corinne 
had remained away. 

The narrow sofa offered no comfortable resting place, the 
embossed velvet pricked her face like pins and she lifted her 
head, slowly peering, with newly awakened interest, into the 
long mirror that hung on the opposite wall. The mirror was 
an old one, framed in tarnished gold and full of ghostly blue 
lights. The child watched her own image, with objective im- 
partiality, as she rose to a sitting position. Her young body 
was lithe, full of grace and potential energy, but she was ap- 
praising herself from a new point of view. Never before had 
she seriously considered her personal appearance. To be 
clean at meal time had seemed to her a reasonable regulation, 
not too rigidly enforced by her father and Ben. After obe- 
diently scrubbing herself with soap, she gave no further 
thought to her face. Growing up in a masculine household, 
she had none of the self-consciousness of a pretty, petted child. 
Now, as she stood studying herself before the mirror, a strange 
feeling of helplessness overwhelmed her. She could not alter 
her face. God had made her. She did not like her face, and 
she must endure it for a lifetime. 


CHAPTER II. 
BEN. 


Letty was strangely silent at supper that night. The big 
dining-room, outside of the radius of the silver candelabra, 
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was full of gloomy spaces; she noticed, for the first time, that 
the gray wall paper, with its enticing little landscapes and 
friendly shepherdess, was peeling off near the door, and the 
portrait of the knight in full armor, which hung above the 
shining decanters on the sideboard, glared malevolently down 
upon her as if he objected to her lately acquired knowledge 
of his history. 

Old Mam’ Lize moved around the table, a prodigious 
shadow in the wavering light. She had brought a hot loaf of 
Sally Lunn from the kitchen, and she urged Letty to partake 
of this culinary triumph, but the child shook her head. 

“Why, you must be sick, Midget,” said Ben, looking ten- 
derly down upon her, as he helped himself to a generous slice 
of the bread. “You must be sick to refuse Mam’ Lize’s Sally 
Lunn. I think it’s great to have company suppers without the 
company.” 

“I like company, sometimes,” said the child. “Pére Jean 
is company. I wish he would stay always.” ; 

“Bless your generous little heart,” said the old priest. 
“What would become of my poor little mission in the valley? 
An old man with only one lung is a useless sort of citizen, and 
should not be pampered with all the good things of life. I 
ought to have been dead ten years ago if the doctors had told 
the truth. Corinne ought not to talk of germs in these moun- 
tains—they don’t flourish in the pine woods.” 

“Corinne is inexplicable to me,” said Edward Markham, 
as he pushed his chair back from the table and lighted his 
brier-wood pipe with an expression of growing content. “Why 
should she adopt a child?” 

Pére Jean smiled sadly. “For the same reason that she 
would purchase a poodle,” he said. “I confess, I am sorry for 
the child—that may be an uncharitable interpretation, but I 
am afraid Corinne will grow tired, and then—” 

“Yes, yes, I quite agree with you. Corinne is capricious. 
I am sorry for the child.” 

“Well, perhaps our sympathy is misplaced,” said Pére 
Jean with characteristic optimism. “Corinne has made a bril- 
liant marriage. I knew Hugh Wainwright’s grandfather, 
Lord Wainwright, one of the oldest Catholic families in Eng- 
land. He was a power even in those prejudiced days.” 

“Then Corinne is to have a—title?” 
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“Well, no, there is an older brother with two sons, but 
Hugh is a splendid fellow. He came to this country when he 
was very young, and he’s been most successful in business. 
He may befriend Alicia.” 

“Perhaps,” said Edward Markham doubtfully. 

Letty had listened eagerly, but she did not quite under- 
stand. The words, “capricious,” “inexplicable,” “interpreta- 
tion,” “prejudiced,” were as puzzling as-Aunt Corinne’s re- 


marks had been. She found herself watching her father and 


wondering why he was “different.” He wore his hair a trifle 
long, and it curled above his frayed collar; Ben’s hair was 
short, and Pére Jean’s was so white around his bald spot that 
it did not seem to offer any comparison. Her father’s face 
was pale and his features so clear cut that he looked like the 
pictures on the cameos that her grandmother had collected 
for the cabinet in the parlor. Ben’s face was sunburned, and 
his nose was too flat for a Roman conqueror’s. But Ben was 
young and her father was old; so, of course, they must look 
“different,” and Pére Jean was older still—older than anyone 
she knew in the village. The problem seemed unanswerable. 
Perhaps Aunt Corinne had been mistaken after all. If she 
misunderstood the habits of germs, this more important state- 
ment might be equally untrue. 

Letty’s reflections were again interrupted by Mam’ Lize, 
who put a spoonful of creamed chicken on her flowered plate. 

“Set up and eat yer supper, honey, ’taint nateral fo’ you 
to set here studyin’ ’bout nothin’ at all.” 

Letty nibbled a little meat and crumbled her bread into 
pieces. She could not explain to Mam’ Lize, just then, that 
she was “studying” matters essential to her happiness. But 
as soon as supper was over and her father and Pére Jean had 
gone out on the porch to smoke, she jumped quickly from her 
chair and retired to her favorite retreat—the wide-cushioned 
seat of the aureole window in the library. She wanted sol- 
itude for clearer perception. Her imagination had been di- 
verted by one of Pére Jean’s remarks. If Aunt Corinne grew 
tired of Alicia, then, perhaps, Alicia would come and live at 
Craggy Summit. A little live sister would be more desirable 
than a Paris doll with a trunk full of clothes, and more satis- 
factory than poor, maligned Arabella. 

She was planning to have her own outgrown crib moved 
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to a place beside her bed for Alicia, when Ben came anxiously 
into the room. 

“What’s the matter, Midget?” he said, sitting down beside 
her and smoothing her yellow hair. “Something must be the 
matter. That boy didn’t really hurt your bird.” 

“Oh, I know he didn’t—I know he didn’t. It was the lady, 
Ben. She said all sorts of things I couldn’t understand.” 

“Oh, it was the lady, was it?” he smiled. “She didn’t 
strike me as being cryptic. What did she say? I was so busy 
keeping the dogs away from her fine clothes that I lost half 
of her conversation. Tell me all about it. You’re very young 
to allow a lady’s opinions to interfere with your appetite.” 

She leaned against his shoulder. A distant shrill whistle 
of an engine seemed to bring her further assurance of her 
present peace and safety. 

“First—first, it was about father,” she began, and then she 
paused in loving loyalty. 

“Father?” he repeated in perplexity. “Go on, Midget. 
Father has no secrets from you and me.” 

“Then why—why did father have two wives?” 

Ben laughed aloud. “What an immoral question, Midget. 
He didn’t have two at the same time. My own dear mother 
was his first wife, and then, when she died, he married your 
mother. You can’t have two wives at once, you know.” 

“Then we didn’t have the same mother?” 

“No.” 

“But we had the same father?” 

“No, we didn’t even have the same father.” 

“Then I don’t see,” she began. She was still bewildered, 
but she found great consolation in his laughter. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he said. “There’s no secret about it, 
Midget, but you’ve always seemed too little to understand. I 
had a father and mother like every other little boy, but when 
I was about six my father, who was an engineer, was killed in 
a train wreck, and then we had nobody to take care of us. 
We were very, very poor, I guess, and mother came here to 
live with relatives, and I don’t think they were very kind to 
her, for she wasn’t very happy, and she tried to get a position 
to teach school. Your father was on the school board, and 
they met in that way. I don’t know how it all happened, for 
I was very small at the time, smaller than you, but they got 
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married, you know. Your father has always treated me as his 
own son, and it was years before I knew anything different, 
and even after he married your mother there was no change 
in his attitude, for your mother loved me, Midget. I think she 
loved me for his sake. You’ve read a lot about stepmothers 
in your fairy books, Midget, but I don’t believe there ever was 
one quite like mine. You see, she was so much younger than 
my mother that there was no question of rivalry or jealousy, 
and it never seemed to me that she was usurping my mother’s 
place. We were very lonely, your father and I. It’s pretty 
bad not to have a woman or girl in the house. Just think 
what we would do without you to pour the coffee in the morn- 
ings and sew the buttons on.” 

“Now, Ben,” she protested, encircling his face with her 
arm, “you’re just trying to remind me that you have two but- 
tons off this minute.” 

“Well, sometimes the lady forgets,” he smiled. “I don’t 
blame her for forgetting. It just makes a fellow more grateful 
when she remembers, you know.” 

“Go on—go on with the story.” 

“Well, it’s all a true story. Where was I? Oh, yes. 
When your mother came, I was sitting in this room, over there 
on that big sofa in the corner. I was trying to make a fur cap 
for myself out of some rabbit skins, and I had just run the 
long needle into my finger and it was bleeding pretty badly. 
She sat down beside me and wrapped her handkerchief around 
it, and she said: ‘You poor, lonely little boy, I know your 
mother is in heaven and that she would want me to take care 
ef you. I never thought I could marry a widower, but you’ve 
settled the question for me. [ll marry your father this very 
day if he will let me.’ 

“Father stood in the doorway smiling. He took her in his 
arms, and then—. Well, after she came, Midget, she seemed 
to open the house to the sunlight, for it was always gay with 
life and joy. She was all love and tenderness, and I adored 
her. She treated me like a young adopted brother; we played 
tennis together, rowed on the river, studied together, and she 
filled the house with young people so I wouldn’t lack com- 
panionship. Later, when I went to college, she wrote me 
cheering letters and sent me big boxes full of all sorts of good 
things that she knew I liked so well. I didn’t know until years 
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afterwards that she had paid all my bills out of her own little 
fortune inherited from her father. And, then, one Christmas 
I came home and found that she was dying. You were only 
three years old, Midget, so you don’t remember that terrible 
Christmas when the world seemed to stop moving. Father 
was distracted with grief; he walked the floor all night, and 
if anyone spoke to him he did not seem to hear, but your 
mother was quite calm, Midget. When I went into her room, 
she greeted me with her old, sweet smile and she motioned 
me to come close to the bed, for she was very weak. 

“Dying isn’t so very hard after all,’ she said, ‘but I’m 
frightened for your father and the baby. You'll have to plan 
for them, Ben. You have been a son in everything except 
name.’ Then I heard her say a hurried little prayer, and she 
fell back upon her pillows—still smiling, and that was the— 
end. And so, Midget, you have always been my little sister, 
and you grow more like your dear mother every day.” 

“Did she have yellow hair like mine?” she asked with 
breathless interest, “as straight—as straight as yellow taffy?” 

“Well, I’m not quite sure about the taffy part,” he an- 
swered. “You see she rolled it up.” 

“An’ was her mouth too big?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“And was her face freckled?” 

“Well, perhaps, when she was little, but they all faded 
away.” 

“Do they fade?” 

“Well, you see grown-ups wear veils and hats occasion- 
ally, and they don’t live out of doors all day hunting bullfrogs 
and chasing butterflies.” 

“I caught a beautiful one today for your collection, Ben,” 
she said eagerly, distracted for the moment from her prob- 
lems, “but—but he got away.” 

“Beautiful things do get away,” he said reminiscently, 
“but I guess we are better for having seen them or known 
them, Midget, and I suppose if we remember only the beautiful 
things, the unpleasant ones won’t count.” 

“But beautiful things can be unpleasant,” the child in- 
sisted. “I—I do not like my Aunt Corinne.” 

Ben laughed. “You're a wise child, but I don’t call her 
beautiful. She’s merely ornate, Midget. There’s quite a dif- 
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ference. You'll find that out later on. But I can’t solve all 
the problems of the universe in one evening; so, if you think 
you feel better, let us go to the workshop, where I can find a 
lighter coat. These best clothes of mine are a bit heavy for 
weather like this.” 

She made no objection to this proposal, though she wanted 
to remain on the wide window seat and continue the conversa- 
tion further while she watched the stars pierce the gray twi- 
light of the sky. But, with a consideration far beyond her 
years, she felt that it would be unkind to detain him longer. 
The arduous labor of the farm left Ben few hours of leisure, 
and those hours were precious just now, for his interest was 
concentrated on an invention of his own—a new type of engine 
for an aéroplane—which he hoped to patent, if his small rough 
model could be made to prove its practicability. He had al- 
ways possessed a taste for mechanics, and ever since his return 
from college he had busied himself devising various machines, 
which “wouldn’t work.” But his failures, instead of discour- 
aging him, made him more determined. Letty was his most 
sympathetic confidante; she listened to all his plans, examined 
his complicated drawings and preserved an unshaken faith in 
his final accomplishment. 

Tonight, she followed him obediently across the covered 
terrace, which led from the main hall to the west wing and 
into his workshop. This big room had been the gay setting 
for banquets and balls in the days of Craggy Summit’s splen- 
dor. The frescoed ceiling, portraying fat cupids and stiff 
rose garlands, still shone dimly above the defaced walls. The 
place had been untenanted for years, until Ben had seized 
upon it for his shop. The long table, white with the dust of 
fallen plaster, held the unfinished model on which he had been 
working for months; tools littered the floor; some three-legged 
chairs, brought from the attic and propped up with soap boxes, 
offered doubtful hospitality to the chance visitor; the only 
unbroken piece of furniture in the room was a swivel chair, 
which stood before a battered desk. The drawers of this old 
secretary held a generous assortment of nails, screws, nuts, 
and wires. 

Letty dusted off the table with an old rag, which she kept 
in a pigeonhole for this purpose. She moved carefully, with 
her eyes fixed reverently upon the model. To her, Ben’s 
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work was sacred, and to aid him, even in this small, menial 
way, was a privilege. As he leaned over his model, she no- 
ticed that he looked troubled. 

“What's the matter, Ben?” she said with innate maternal 
tenderness. 

“I’m afraid its junk, Midget, just junk,” he answered with 
a touch of despair in his tone. “If I could only get into a real 
machine shop, I might accomplish something, but when you 
have to pick up parts in garages and blacksmith shops—and if 
I order anything from town, half the time they don’t under- 
stand how I want it made. Things don’t fit, Midget. Nothing 
seems to fit.” 

“But you can make them fit,” she suggested comfortingly. 

To this he made no reply. He had begun to work, and he 
was too absorbed to talk. 

Letty had been taught not to intrude upon these pregnant 
silences. For fifteén minutes, she sat patiently in the swivel 
chair, watching Ben as he skillfully adjusted some small 
piston rings, but her active mind wandered far from the model 
tonight. She had more personal problems to solve. Now 
that the mystery of her father’s past had been made clear, she 
could give more thought to herself. If freckles faded when 
one grew up, and hair could be tucked up with hairpins, then 
these two items were of no consequence. But her aunt had 
likened her to a Hottentot. What was a Hottentot? She did 
not want to ask Ben. For some reason which she did not 
fully analyze, she did not want to tell Ben she was a Hottentot. 
It seemed to be a term of opprobrium that might not have 
occurred to him. To suggest it to him might lead him to be- 
lieve it. It would be wiser to find out a few facts for herself. 
Ben was too busy to notice her leave-taking. She opened the 
door softly and crept across the terrace, tow brilliant with 
moonlight, to the restful library beyond. 

The student’s lamp was burning dimly on the centre 
table. The child turned up the wick to give herself more light 
and, getting down on her knees before one of the tall book 
cases, she began to search the lower shelf for the encyclopedia 
marked H. With some difficulty, she pulled out the ponderous 
volume and, sitting down on the faded green carpet, she 
began to look for the word Hottentot. Her father had always 
encouraged her in these rudimentary methods of research. 
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The encyclopedia had four pages devoted to these inter- 
esting aborigines, and as Letty read of them, she was impressed 
only by the pleasant, disconnected facts. She learned that 
“they were mild, placable, ingenuous, and mutual affection 


was the greatest of their virtues. .. . They did not disdain 
to look after their cattle. . . . Hunting they pursued for pleas- 
ure as well as sustenance. . . . They were nimble and active 
as well as bold and ardent. . . . The women wore little aprons, 


to which were appended their ornaments, and, in a little bag 
suspended around their necks, they carried their victuals. . . . 
Their villages were usually on green meadow grounds... . 
Their social pleasures consisted of feasting, dancing, and sing- 
ing. Every signal event of life or change of abode and con- 
dition was celebrated with a feast. . . . They were hospitable 
to strangers, indeed their munificence often left them scarcely 
anything for themselves.” 

Letty closed the book, her face beaming. She could see 
no objection to being a Hottentot, her aunt was right—she re- 
sembled them in many ways. Affection was the greatest of 
her virtues; she was “nimble, active, and bold,” and twice, 
when her father had allowed her to go fox-hunting, she had 
ridden one of the old livery stable horses with a delight that 
approached ecstasy. True, she had no “ornaments to append 
to her apron,” but the suggestion of a small bag to carry 
“victuals” seemed far more sensible than a lunch basket that 
one was likely to leave in the first berry patch. To live in 
“green meadows” and to celebrate “all feast days,” this made 
a special appeal. As for “hospitality,” she had been trained 
from infancy to welcome visitors with smiling cordiality. 
This evening had been an exception—her first offense against 
the traditions of the house. But she had not been altogether 
lacking in “munificence.” The boy had taken her frog. Her 
joy may have been a momentary affectation, but she told 
herself that she was glad that he had taken the frog. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Ball and the Cross. 


The Ba. AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the Wontp AND THE Fairn. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, which 
may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





MASS AGAIN AT MONT-ST.-MICHEL. 


N September 29th last, on the Feast of St. Michael, the Apos- 

tolic Nuncio, Monsignor Ceretti, in the presence of a notable 
assemblage of bishops, priests, and people solemnly commemo- 
rated with a pontifical Mass the restoration to public worship of 
the majestic abbey church of Mont-St.-Michel. Until the visit, in 
August 1921, of Monsignor McMahon, Pastor of the Church of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, New York City (Borough of Manhattan), 
with a group of pilgrims from his parish who were to visit the 
grands sanctuaires of France, this splendid monument of Catholic 
faith had practically been the scene of no religious services, save 
two, for nearly one hundred and fifty years. The two exceptions 
were the singing of Te Deums on occasions of national rejoicing. 

During the French Revolution, the massive abbey had been 
used as a prison, and the church itself had become littered with 
an accumulation of refuse. Part of it had doubtless been cleared 
and used for services for a short period after the Reign of Terror. 
The entire building was classed as a “national monument” like 
the church at Brou and, like that, used only as a spectacle for 
tourists. The work of restoration is even now not completed; 
but it is being wonderfully well done, and the great abbey church 
may be seen in all its austere beauty. 

Meanwhile, the large pilgrimages that came to visit this once 
world-famous shrine, numbering sometimes several thousands, 
were forced to hold their common religious exercises out of doors 
in, it is true, the most extensive level space on the island, but, at 
that, only a tiny plateau at a considerable distance below the 
abbey, about halfway up the steep road that leads to the summit. 
Here an altar was erected, and the pilgrims who could not find 
accommodation on the grass-covered plateau, draped themselves 
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on the staircases and parapets of the picturesque highway. Above 
them towered the graceful basilica,’ thrusting the huge gilded 
statue of St. Michael into the blue empyrean: but they were not 
allowed to enter it save as tourists to be shown around at certain 
intervals, herded under the guidance of a chattering official, auto- 
matically chanting by rote his dreadful tale of acquired, but un- 
digested, information. 

The shame of such a situation was obvious. At different 
times, the French bishops had appealed, but in vain, for the open- 
ing of the basilica for the religious services of the pilgrims. When, 
therefore, M. Marcel Knecht, chief of the French publicity bureau 
in- the United States, under instructions from his Government, 
called on Monsignor McMahon, in New York, to offer his services 
in facilitating a projected pilgrimage, he was asked to secure for 
this particular group the privilege of having a Mass in the abbey 
church. The request rather dazed the envoy, but he said he 
would submit it to his Government, although he was doubtful if 
it would be granted. 

When, however, on that gorgeous afternoon (August 5, 1921), 
the trentaine of Americans stepped from the curious little train that 
had brought them over the digue from Pontorson on the mainland, 
they found the Pastor of Mont-St.-Michel awaiting them to extend 
a cordial greeting. At the same time, Monsignor McMahon was 
given a telegram from the Minister of Fine Arts, announcing the 
concession on the part of the Government of the privilege to say 
Mass in the basilica, and offering the good wishes of the French 
Government for a pleasant stay in France. 

The Curé had been apprised of this concession, and took occa- 
sion to express his pleasure at it, and to point out its significance 
as the opening wedge for securing the restoration to public wor- 
ship of this beautiful church, still exhibited solely as a public 
monument. He was kindness itself in making the necessary ar- 
rangements. An altar was transported from his tiny parish 
church, with all the needed ornaments and vestments. With 
great consideration, he saw that a huge rug was spread on the cold 
stone floor, and provided benches, chairs, and priedieus for the 
little group of New York pilgrims and the favored people who 
were privileged to assist at this eventful episode in the religious 
history of the great abbey. 

Monsignor McMahon thus writes of that historic Mass of 
August 6, 1921: “I cannot describe the thrill that tingled through 
me as, after the hard grind up the apparently endless steps, I came 
into that vast and beautiful edifice, silent with the stillness of 
ages, devoid of every vestige of furnishings or ornamentation that 
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could obstruct the marvelous grace of its lines, and realized that 
it was to be my privilege to be the link connecting, today, the long 
procession of stately bishops and priests, even holy kings and 
queens, as well as a dazzling host of names famous in the world’s 
annals, stretching back inte the mists of European history, with 
the same living, breathing Catholic Church in which they believed, 
and at whose solemn rites and gorgeous ceremonial they had as- 
sisted in this temple of beauty, raised by the genius and skill of 
men for the glorious worship of their God. It seemed to me that 
Heaven must indeed be moved, and a flood of grateful emotions 
surged through my brain as I felt that here was a unique oppor- 
tunity of imploring God’s blessing, through the great Archangel, 
on those thousands of petitions brought from overseas, and of 
placing our tiny parish, with all its throbbing human interests, in 
such close relationship with the Church of the far distant cen- 
turies, that lived and breathed here once again, in the stimulating 
realization of the Communion of Saints.” 

The restoration to public worship which has now followed as 
the logical conclusion of this episode, of particular interest to 
American Catholics, has given great joy throughout the Catholic 
world. 

The visit of this first group of American pilgrims was re- 
garded as of such importance that the architect in charge of this 
marvel of building, who has indeed accomplished wonders in its 
preservation and restoration, himself served as guide, and for 
three hours conducted the party from one vision of beauty to 
another, even bringing them out on the roof and to the famous 
escalier de dentelle, a privilege accorded only once before within 
the memory of M. le Curé, and then, to a royal visitor. 


- 





A “GODLESS” TRIBE’S IDEA OF GOD. 


E Yahgans, a tribe of low culture, inhabiting the shore of 

Beagle Channel and the islands to the south and southwest, in 
Tierra del Fuego, numbered at the time of Darwin’s visit there 
over 2,500 souls. Subsequent contact with civilization brought 
them no blessing, but only death and dissolution, for today there 
are left of them only seventy members of pure stock. 

Darwin reported the Yahgans to be a race of cannibals, with- 
out a god, without religion. And so they have been represented 
in hundreds of books written since then. But about the middle 
of the last century, when Anglican missionaries undertook to 
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evangelize them, it was discovered that the current notions con- 
cerning them required modification. For the charge of cannibal- 
ism was found to be entirely false. The question as to religion, 
however, was left unanswered. 

Now, as a result of three expeditions to Tierra del Fuego, 
made in 1919, 1920, and 1922, by the Rev. Father Gusinde, S.V.D., 
Vice-Director of the Ethnological Museum of Santiago, Chile, 
comes the news that this “godless” primitive people possesses an 
exceptionally high and pure idea of God, or a Supreme Being— 
an idea that is manifestly indigenous, and not due to any Christian 
influence or infiltration. 

The Rev. Father Koppers, S.V.D., editor of Anthropos, who 
accompanied Father Gusinde on the last of these expeditions, re- 
lates, in Etudes (October 20, 1922), this and other interesting 
facts discovered by them during a three months’ sojourn among 
the Yahgans. 

The Supreme Being is conceived by this primitive people as 
a spirit, and is designated by a variety of names that are most 
interesting and enlightening to the student or investigator. Thus, 
Watauineuwa, apparently the most common name, signifies “the 
Eternal;”? hitapuen means “my Father;” monauanakin, “the Most 
High;” abailakin, “the Almighty;” kalaiezon, “the Good Ancient.” 
The natives pray to this Being for blessings, thank him for 
favors received, and complain to him in affliction; but no evidence 
of sacrifice or other form of external worship has been found. 

When asked why the missionaries who had been working 
among them never gained any knowledge of their religious beliefs, 
or of their ideas of Watauineuwa, the Yahgans replied: “Because 
at first the missionaries asked us nothing about them; and after- 
wards they always began by saying, “These beliefs of yours are 
all falsehoods; you must give them up, and accept our teaching.’ ” 
One reason—perhaps the chief reason—for the remarkable suc- 
cess of Fathers Koppers and Gusinde in discovering their religious 
beliefs, is indicated in these words addressed to them by Mr. J. 
Laurence, an English Protestant missionary, who has spent fifty- 
three years in the Yahgan country: “Though I should live here 
another fifty, or even a hundred, years, the people would never 
put the confidence in me that they have in you.” 

The tribe of the Yahgans has, as stated above, dwindled 
to seventy members, and will soon disappear. On the threshold 
of the grave, as it were, it proclaims its religion, its faith in a 
Supreme Being, through these two learned Catholic priests. Most 
fittingly, therefore, is this proclamation compared to the Morituri 
te salutamus of the early Christian martyrs. 
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Several lessons might be learned from this report of Father 
Koppers. Let us point out two: 1. It is possible that a Darwin 
may be mistaken even in his facts, to say nothing of his theories. 
2. A missioner’s zeal may count for nothing if it is unaccompanied 


by sympathy and tact. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE NEW 
GERMAN REPUBLIC. 


OW fares it with Catholicity in the reconstruction of Ger- 
many? Generally, the destruction of the throne threatens 
the overthrow of the altar. Now that the German people have 
bidden good riddance to the monarchy, is there danger of the 
the disorganization and demoralization of the Church? Perhaps 
the best answer may be found by an examination of the proceed- 
ings of the General Congress of Catholics, held at Munich during 
the past summer. The war had interrupted the traditional prac- 
tice of holding an annual congress. And, even since the war, 
there had been but one effort to resume the meetings and that was, 
comparatively, a failure. 

But the Congress of 1922 was largely attended, and extremely 
important. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the great gathering 
of Catholics from all parts of Germany, was the almost total 
absence of political discussion. Munich is jealous and wary of 
Berlin, and there is not always perfect sympathy even between 
Catholics of the South and of the North. Also, some Catholics 
remain, by sympathy at least, monarchical. Furthermore, the 
Centre Party has been under suspicion as having lost its former 
purely Catholic character. There was, therefore, every oppor- 
tunity of dissension among the delegates. 

But, fortunately, the spirit of Catholic unity prevailed, and 
political opinions were relegated to the background. The congress 
was eminently religious, and harmonious. 

The keynote of all the meetings and discussions was courage. 
“We are bold,” said the delegates, “because we are hopeful.” 
They were, also, with typical German seriousness, profoundly in 
earnest. For the greater part of a week, the delegates assembled 
two or three times a day, and for as many as three or four hours 
at a time, without apparent fatigue or loss of interest. They dis- 
cussed ways and means of promoting the Faith, of stabilizing 
German society, and consequently of aiding in the reconstruction 
of Europe and of the world. There were no lamentations over the 
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defeat of the German armies, no whimpering about the hard lot 
of the German people. Very confidently, in a businesslike way, 
the delegates addressed themselves to the problems that confronted 
them. Peasants, farmers, students, merchants, brokers, profes- 
sional men, miners, shopkeepers, priests, men and women, gath- 
ered in schools and halls, churches and theatres, to consider the 
plans for the future of religion. 

Naturally, the school question came to the fore. There is 
danger that the hard-won victories of the days of the Kulturkampf 
may be lost. The schools are in danger of being totally secular- 
ized, as in France. The legislators who framed the new constitu- 
tion of Germany, apparently intended to make the schools neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, but vaguely neutral, or non-religious. 
Catholics, however, have caused the insertion in the Constitution 
of Weimar, of a clause permitting parents to bring up their chil- 
dren “according to their conscience.” Evidently, there is room 
for conflict. Unbelievers, freethinkers, socialists, radicals, and 
liberals generally, are for complete secularization. Unfortunately, 
Catholics have not been a unit against the “godless” school. The 
Congress did much to unify Catholics, and to confirm the Catholic 
principle. 

There is, however, a good prospect that religion will not be 
abolished from the school system, although Saxony and Prussia 
have already voted for the neutral school. Baden, Bavaria, Hesse, 
and Wiirttemberg, on the other hand, have voted overwhelmingly 
for religion in the schools. 

One day of the Congress was devoted to consideration of the 
social question. It seems there are some Catholics in Germany 
who imagine that Radical Socialism and Catholicism are not in- 
compatible, in spite of the manifestly atheistic character of all 
Continental Socialism. Therefore, Catholics at the Congress were 
treated to a thorough discussion of the Christian doctrine of 
property rights. Godless Capitalism and godless Socialism were 
equally condemned. It cannot be said, at least since the days of 
Von Ketteler, that Catholics in Germany are indifferent to the 
rights of the working people. But they have been warned against 
mistaking radicalism for humanitarianism. With the example 
of the Russian pandemonium at their doors, the conservative Ger- 
man people will hardly be beguiled into a revolutionary brand of 
Socialism. 

But they are, speaking generally, whole-heartedly converted 
to the idea of democracy. And the Catholics of Germany are not 
laggards in advocating the genuine rights of the people. Indeed, 
they have been pioneers in the agitation for social justice. They 
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have been, therefore, the advance guard in the march towards true 
democracy. This latest General Congress of Catholics accentuated 
again and again the rights and the welfare of the common people. 
There can be little, if any, doubt that Catholicity in Germany is 
democratic in tendency and in fact. Some few may remain aris- 
tocrats, and some may remain monarchists, but the mass is so- 
cially and politically in favor of democracy. 

Moral questions, too, came under discussion, and in particular 
the problems aroused or accentuated by the war: divorce, alcohol- 
ism, limitation of the family, and other infiltrations of paganism. 
Strangely, and unfortunately, there seems to be a necessity of such 
discussion even in Germany, which has been so favorably con- 
trasted with France in the matter of “race suicide.” Even Cath- 
olic cities have been affected by neo-Malthusianism. One of the 
speakers quoted Father Muckermann, the world-famous Jesuit 
biologist, as saying: “If we were to build a wall about the city of 
Cologne, and let no one either in or out, and compel the city to 
grow only by the natural increase of its inhabitants, Cologne would 
soon be a cemetery!” 

Allowing for a bit of rhetorical, or oratorical, exaggeration in 
such a statement, it shows the universality of the moral problems 
that are so vexing statesmen, moralists, and all who have at heart 
the interests of the whole race of man. When indicating the 
means of the moral rehabilitation of society, the speakers were not 
ashamed to lay emphasis upon the obvious. “Where the Ten 
Commandments of God have lost their force, ten thousand laws 
of the State will not avail,” said the Cardinal Archbishop of Mun- 
ich; a platitude, admittedly, but a statement that suggests the 
question whether the world is not in danger of ruin because of 
the neglect of platitudes. 

The proceedings were not exclusively deliberative or forensic. 
There were vast and magnificent demonstrations of religion, 
notably the Mass in the open air, attended by perhaps 100,000 men 
and women, who sang congregationally as only the Germans can. 

Taken all in all, the Congress was hopeful and inspiring. 
There are those who are convinced that the near future of Ger- 
many will determine the fate of civilization. If Germany recovers, 
Europe will be saved and the world may rest easy. If Germany 
fails to recover, and, in desperation, is lured away into the chaos 
of Russia, it is possible that the political, social, and moral organ- 
ization of society may fall to pieces. It must be admitted, then, 
that this Catholic Congress in Germany has an importance that is 
universal. 




















Editorial Coiiitbians 


S there a natural perversity that leads people to read bad books 
instead of good ones? We think not. Making due allowance 

for the fact that original sin “inclines the will to evil,” we still 
cherish the hopeful conviction that normal human beings love 
good more than evil. And they would love 
good literature if they were properly encour- Too Good 
aged. But it seems to us that many well- Advice. 
disposed readers are, in their youth, fright- 
ened away from good literature by injudicious pedagogical ad- 
visers, who insist upon “nothing but the best.” There is a story 
of a teacher of literature, a priest, who used to startle his students 
by saying: “Don’t read good books.” After a dramatic pause, he 
would add: “Read only the best books.” High advice, too high. 
“Le mieux est souvent l’ennemi du bien.” 

For example—perhaps an extreme example—here is the sug- 
gestion of one advocate of good reading: “Select the great masters, 
and read them—Bacon, Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, Homer, Herod- 
otus, Thucydides, Schiller, Lessing, Goethe. He who has once 
read carefully Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, or Milton’s 
Areopagitica, or the Phaedo of Plato, has taken a step forward in 
thought and life” (James Freeman Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 317). 

To proffer that kind of advice to “callow youth” is equivalent 
to driving them back to the Saturday Evening Post. When the 
words were written, they probably increased the sales of the works 
of Ouida and Laura Jean Libbey. In our own days, Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Babbitt, and all the young Babbitts, are reading Phillips 
Oppenheim and Harold Bell Wright, partly, perhaps, as a protest 
against too idealistic advice. Pedagogues ought to study psychol- 
ogy, or better still, study human nature, before they throw out 
suggestions to a promiscuous throng of adolescent minds. Even 
the most zealous postulant of culture might well be staggered by 
the very mention of the Areopagitica, or the Phaedo. Excessive 
and injudiciously administered doses of Paradise Lost have crys- 
tallized the resolution in the mind of many a high school student, 
to “lay off that stuff forever when the ‘exams’ are over.” 


R take Dante. He is the “Central Man of all the World.” 
But he is none the less “caviar to the general.” American 
boys and girls—yes, American men and women, of considerable 
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intelligence—find Dante impossible. And what wonder? The 
Divina Commedia is an exceedingly intricate, 
Even Dante elaborate, historical, theological, philosoph- 
Is Caviar. ical, allegorical, literary composition. It might 
be used as an encyclopedia of medieval learn- 
ing. To enjoy reading it as a poem, one must first be steeped in 
a knowledge of Scholasticism and of political and ecclesiastical 
history. Consequently, when a pedagogue says, “Read Dante,” he 
may unwittingly do irreparable damage to his auditors. They 
may be frightened away, not only from Dante, but from every 
masterpiece. This, of course, is not as it should be, but it is as 
itis. If the literary adviser would say: “You may balk at Dante, 
but at least read, let us say, Longfellow’s notes on the Divina 
Commedia,” the student would first be interested, and then beguiled 
(we should like to say “intrigued,” but we ourselves have banned 
that over-worked word, temporarily, from THe CaTHOoLic WorLpD), 
into reading the masterpiece itself. We know at least one student 
who was pleasantly introduced to Dante in that way. 


THERS are perhaps driven away from the masters by the 
flippant criticisms of some privileged fool. When Bernard 
Shaw declares dogmatically, “We have got so far beyond Shake- 
speare as a man of ideas, that there is hardly a passage in his 
works that is considered fine, on any other 

Shaw ground than that it sounds beautifully. Strip 

on it of that sound and you have only a plati- 

Shakespeare. | tude;” when he says, “How anybody over the 

age of seven can take any interest in a literary 
toy so silly as the ‘seven ages of man;’” when he maliciously re- 
turns again and again to the subject, and flings out his “Shavian 
Blasphemies,” maintaining that Shakespeare’s works (to use Mr. 
Huneker’s summary) are “full of moral platitudes, jingo clap- 
trap, tavern pleasantries, bombast, and drivel;” Shaw’s foolish 
tirades affect us in the same way as the sacrilegious ridicule 
heaped upon the Great Masters of art by Mark Twain. 

However, Mark Twain had the grace to say, “It does give me 
real pain to speak in this unappreciative way of the old masters;” 
and he admits, “Friends have urged me, for my own sake, not 
to make public the fact that I lack discrimination. I am honestly 
sorry for it.” Better this attitude than the brazen cocksureness 
and impenitence of Shaw. But, in both cases, our mental reac- 
tion is the same as when Henry Ford “tells the world” that he 
“would not give a nickel for all the art in the galleries of 
Europe.” 
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2 ies critics fail to understand that they are not really judging 
the masters. The masters are judging them. When Bernard 
Shaw uses the language of a fishwife to berate Shakespeare, we 
learn nothing about Shakespeare, but we learn a great deal about 
Bernard Shaw. Henry Ford sheds no light 

upon Raphael or Murillo, but Raphael and Judged by 
Murillo lay bare the soul of Henry Ford. If the 

a tourist, or a “tripper,” stands at the brink Masters, 

of Niagara Falls, and is inspired to nothing 

more than a repetition of the hoary vaudeville joke that “it would 
be still more wonderful to see it tumbling up,” we only feel that 
the brink of the falls, which is so popular a place for suicide, 
should also be made a permissible place for murder. The man 
who pooh-poohs Shakespeare, or despises Dante, belongs in the 
same category with the man who sees nothing to the Grand 
Cafion in Arizona but a “hole in the ground,” and who thinks 
that the granite of El Capitan in Yosemite should be quarried into 
building blocks. 


PEAKING of the power of a masterpiece to “lay bare the soul,” 

it occurs to us that that phrase might be a fairly good descrip- 

tion of genius. It would be a bold man who would claim to 

define genius. But anyone may “have a try” at a description of 
genius. So, it seems to us that the first note 


in the character of genius is the ability to What 
read and to interpret the human heart. The Is 
man of genius shares in the prerogative of Genius? 


God. He is, to a certain degree, like Christ, 
Who “knew what was in man, and needed not that any man 
should tell Him.” Or he is like the Pope, of whom Robert Brown- 
ing speaks, who “studied many hearts beginning with his own.” 
Let us say rather that he knows rather than studies, for the genius 
must have instinctive rather than acquired knowledge. Hurrell 
Froude says of Newman, preaching at St. Mary’s, Oxford: “He 
revealed ourselves to us and the revelation startled us.” The 
great Cardinal’s chosen motto was cor ad cor loquitur, “heart 
speaketh to heart,” the equivalent of “deep speaketh unto deep.” 
That is the privilege of genius: to read our hearts, and then to 
amaze us by telling us what is in our heart, better than we could 
say it ourselves. 

It is related that Bourdaloue, preaching before Louis XIV., 
described so vividly the inward experience of a man whose soul 
was struggling with temptation, that the King rose to his feet, 
muttering “c’est moi, c’est moi!” Now the poet, or the dramatist, 
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or the novelist, must do that, or he lacks the principal attribute of 
genius. He must make us see and know ourselves. Shakespeare 
puts a sentiment in the mouth of Brutus, “the noblest Roman of 
them all,” but an American, or an Australian, or a Hindu, reading 
the lines, says: “He speaks not of Brutus, but of me.” 


E have heard a Catholic priest in San Francisco say, rather 
despairingly: “I wonder if it is possible to put the ideas of 

the Gospel into the mind of the Chinese. Is the inscrutable 
Oriental mind amenable to Christianity?” He seemed to forget 
that it was the Oriental mind that gave us the 


The Gospels. The ideas—and the ideals—of 
Oriental Mind Christ were first clothed in Oriental language, 
and then translated into the Occidental, and now 


the Gospels. we are translating them back again for 
Orientals. But in whatever language they be 
expressed, the truths of Christ reach the heart. He took them 
from the heart of man as much as from the Mind of God. He 
gives them a point and a barb and a shaft, and sends them singing 
back again into the human heart, whence He got them. Christ 
knows the heart because He is its Maker. The man of genius 
knows the heart because, in some mysterious way, he steals away 
something of the divine prerogative. 


E have said that the genius knows instinctively rather than 

reasons. If that is true, in that also he shares a divine gift. 

God does not reason. God is the Seer, par excellence. We 

humans piece and patch together odds and ends, shreds and 

scraps of information, we plod our weary way 

The Intuitions through arguments and come laboriously to 

of conclusions, but God merely sees, contem- 

Genius, plates, knows. So the genius sees and knows. 

Particularly is this true of poets—they do not 

argue, they do not reason, they do not even explain. They simply 

say what they see. And, in general, the poets reveal more truth 

than the philosophers. We learn more, and more truly, from 

Shakespeare than from Emmanuel Kant, from Dante than from 
Aristotle. 


Using the privilege of a paragrapher to ramble somewhat from 
the topic, may we not say a word that will perhaps interest par- 
ticularly the women? When man, the reasoner, says, with high 
contempt, te woman, “You do not reason; you cannot reason. 
You have not arguments—only intuitions,” is he not conceding 
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that woman’s knowledge is of a higher order than man’s, more 
like the knowledge of genius, more like the knowledge of God? 
We contribute this suggestion gratuitously to the ladies. 


NE test of a great book, therefore, is that it interprets the 
human heart. Another test, perhaps a corollary of the first, 
is that it must be at once sane and sincere. “In literature,” says 
Bishop Spalding, “nothing really counts but that which sane and 
honest minds have written in utmost sincer- 
ity.” An author may achieve brilliant results Sanity 
by sleight of hand, so to speak, that is, by a and 
trick of the pen. But the literary trickster Sincerity. 
cannot produce a work that will last. Some- 
where we have read that the great purpose of education is dégager 
la réalité des choses du charlatanisme des mots, “to extract the 
reality of things from the legerdemain of words.” A penetrating 
mind may perhaps do that. But time will certainly do it. “Time 
will tell.” Time will disentangle truth from trickery. 


ERHAPS the most necessary truth about literature, because 
just now the most neglected, is that nothing can abide that is 
perverse in spirit. There is a philosophical reason for this; indeed, 
a metaphysical reason. Bishop Spalding has a sentence that 
might be the salvation of many a modern author, ambitious for 
literary immortality: “The affinity of the mind is with truth, 
goodness, beauty, as that of the eye is for light, and a fondness 
for the darker sides of life is evidence of perversity.” There are 
those who “love darkness rather than the light.” They emphasize 
what is abnormal, grotesque, obscene, sordid. They call them- 
selves “realists,” but reading them, one might imagine that only 
the vile is real. Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart has given them a 
well-merited trouncing in the Christmas Bookman: 

“If there is much to be said for realism, then, there is not 
much to say against it. But there is much to be said against the 
present-day tendency to prostitute it to pure 
mechanism. Worse even than that, to pure Perverse 
materialism; the attempt to portray. a three- Realism. 
dimensional world in two. To take the 
human individual of soul, mind, and body, and strip him to body 
and mind. And to do this in the name of truth. 

“. . . But to write of life cynically is a distortion. Cynicism 
is not truth. It is insolent self-righteousness. It has a contempt 
for the virtues and generosities. It is pessimistic, despondent, 
astigmatic. It has a biased view. Seeing crookedly, it sees a 
crooked world. 
vou. cxvi. 35 
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“This is not realism. True realism would see in the human 
individual something more than the creature of his environment 
and the slave of his physical body. It would yield him his abject 
surrenders, but grant him his kinship with God. 

“That there has arisen, then, a mainly young, frankly cynical, 
and disillusioned school of writing is a grave commentary on the 
times in which we are living. . . . 

“They are obsessed not only with the ugliness of life, but 
with the importance of things. They stress the life of the body, 
insistent and often sordid, and with a sort of indecent honesty 
they violate the sanctuary of the human mind, and expose it in 
print. It is analysis, not synthesis; it is dissection, not creation. 

“But the dissecting room deals with disease. Have we no 
health?” 


INALLY, a great book must be a mental stimulus, not a sopo- 
rific. In this, it is like a great teacher. The ideal university 
professor is not the “walking encyclopedia,” the “book in 
breeches.” He is rather one who has in himself, and can convey 
to others, an enthusiasm for knowledge. It 
Thought is related of Balmez, the philosopher, that 
Provoking when reading a book he would frequently 
Books. stop, fold his monastic hood over his eyes, and 
meditate, working out to conclusions the 
hints given in the book. This is the Catholic custom of medita- 
tion. A sentence, or a paragraph, is read from the Scriptures, or 
from the Imitation of Christ, or some “spiritual” book; and, then, 
there is silence, reflection, mental rumination. It is a good book 
that can stand such a test. The Scriptures are the greatest of all 
books, because they stand that test better than any book written 
by man. The Gospel wisdom is inexhaustible. In whatever de- 
gree the thoughts of an author stir up thought in the reader, to 
that degree he may be called great. 


FTER all, it may seem futile to recommend good reading. Is 
there such a thing as educating to good taste? Is not taste 
instinctive? Some might say, either we have good taste, or we 
have it not. Poets are born, not made. And to appreciate good 
literature, one must be, to a certain degree, 


The a poet. One must have the power of realizing 
Cultivation the hidden, mystic beauty of things, and of 
of persons. That power is denied to people who, 


Good Taste? as we say, are “matter-of-fact” in character. 
There are those who are tone-deaf. To them, 
music means nothing. We have heard of a man who actually 
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could not hear the notes of a song-bird. He explained that, for 
many years, he imagined that those who spoke of the singing of 
birds, were talking metaphorically. So, there seem to be some 
who are, not color-blind, but beauty-blind. Absence of taste is 
beauty-blindness. Can such blindness be cured by education? We 
can think of no answer except that of a music-lover, to whom we 
recommended a book entitled How to Listen to Music. “Pshaw!” 
said he, “the way to listen to music is to listen!” Perhaps, the 
way to learn to read is to read. 


iin 
—_—- 





R. FENLON, author of the article on Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
in the December issue, sends us the following: 

“A happy chapter must be added to the religious history of 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, as narrated in the December CaTHOoLic 
Wor.p. Father J. H. Pollen, S.J., is quoted in the London Tablet 
of December 2d, which has just arrived, as writing: ‘For several 
months before the end, he had made his peace with God, very 
fully and frankly.’ Every Catholic who was interested in Mr. 
Blunt will be greatly pleased to read these words. It is very 
strange, however, that, dying in the peace of the Church, he 
should, in accordance with his will, be buried without religious 
ceremony, as stated by the Tablet, September 16th; and strange, 
also, that no mention of his return to the Church should be made 
in the Tablet, especially in view of his public denials of the Faith. 

“In spite of his strong and repeated professions of unbelief, 
Mr. Blunt happily exemplified the truth expressed in the stanza 
of his friend, Lord Lytton: 


There is no unbelief; 

And day by day, unconsciously, 

The heart lives by that faith the lips deny, 
God knoweth why.” 

















Recent Events. 


IMMIGRATION AND Its EFFECT ON RELIGION. 


Several anti-Catholic organizations have been formed with the 
avowed purpose of further limiting immigration. They think 
that, on the whole, the immigtation to this country has favored 
Catholics, and for them this is a sufficient reason for limiting it 
very strictly. They do not realize that this is as un-American as 
it would be for Catholics to favor it because they thought that it 
would help them. As a matter of fact, however, it will probably 
strengthen Catholics, relatively, to have immigration practically 
stopped. For immigration, during the past twenty years, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the N. C. W. C., has been more than two- 
thirds non-Catholic. But since the influence of the Catholic 
Church makes against the use of certain contraceptives, the birth 
rate among Catholics is likely to be higher than among non-Cath- 
olics. Therefore, if there were no increase of the non-Catholic 
population from without, Catholics would gain relatively to Prot- 
estants. The anti-Catholics ought to start a campaign against 
birth-control rather than against immigration. Or, perhaps, they 
will want legislation to limit the birth rate of Catholics. 


CATHOLICS AND IMMIGRATION. 


The N. C. W. C. estimates that during the twenty year period 
ending June 1921, we received more than 3,000,000 Italian Cath- 
olics, 750,000 Catholic Poles, 350,000 German Catholics, 335,000 
Catholic Slovaks, 220,000 Catholic Magyars, almost 300,000 Cath- 
olic Croats and Slovenes, and a like number of both French and 
Mexican Catholics. But many of these were only nominal Cath- 
olics, and the Church has not by any means been able to hold 
all of them. ©The total of all these immigrants is above 5,000,000, 
or an average of more than 250,000 a year. But the Church in 
this country has never increased to that extent in any one year, in 
spite of the fact that the mere excess of births over deaths ought 
to be about 180,000 now, and there are about 40,000 converts 
annually. This certainly indicates a very serious leakage, and 
much of it must have been among the immigrants. It is only 
natural that leaving an entirely Catholic environment to locate in 
places strongly Protestant would mean a loss of faith to a large 
number. Many of them, on the other hand, if they had remained 
in their native land, would have kept the faith. The Church as 
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a whole, therefore, loses by Catholic immigration to this country. 
And so Catholics, merely as Catholics, have no reason to wish to 
keep up the amount of immigration. 


UniForM Divorce Laws. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is planning to 
make a fight for uniform divorce laws. These clubs will sponsor 
a bill to be introduced in the present Congress. As at present 
proposed, the bill would make both divorce and marrying more 
difficult. The Catholic idea of banns is to be adopted in providing 
that application for a marriage license must be posted two weeks 
prior to the ceremony. Only five grounds for divorce will be ad- 
mitted: infidelity, incurable insanity, abandonment for one year, 
cruel and inhuman treatment, and conviction for an infamous 
crime. If a constitutional amendment is necessary in order to 
make possible federal legislation along these lines, they propose 
to get the amendment. 

It is certainly desirable that our present legislation should be 
stiffened in many places. We have reached the point where, for 
the whole country, one marriage in every nine ends in divorce. 
In some States, the proportion is much higher than this, and in 
some counties the number of divorces actually exceeds the num- 
ber of marriages. In the State of Washington, the proportion of 
divorces to marriages is 1 to 4, in Montana 1 to 5.4, in Oregon 1 
to 2.5, in Nevada one marriage to 1.5 divorces. But there is grave 
doubt as to the advisability of federal legislation. It is another 
step in the progress towards centralization. And while the pro- 
posed law is much stricter than the laws of many States, it is con- 
siderably laxer than the laws now in force in some others. De- 
cidedly, the wiser plan, therefore, would be to have this matter 
left to the individual States, and have the women’s clubs try to 
bring all up at least to the higher standard. Catholic women be- 
longing to these clubs should work in this direction. But in con- 
nection with this proposed federal legislation, one cannot but 
wonder how the devout Protestant women in these clubs can 
reconcile advocacy of this law with Christ’s own words: “Every- 
one that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery” (Luke xvi. 18). 


CATHOLICS AND A CURRENT MAGAZINE. 


The December Pictorial Review began publishing in serial 
form a translation of Giovanni Papini’s “Story of Christ.” In 
August 1921, Tue CarHotic Wortp had an account of Papini’s 
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conversion to Catholicism. It is indeed gratifying that a maga- 
zine with the enormous circulation of the Pictorial should publish 
a life of Christ by a Catholic, and that it should be illustrated from 
the paintings of another Catholic, J. James Tissot. It seems 
strange, however, that the editor of this magazine should, with 
apparently studied care, refrain from saying that both these great 
men became Catholics. We hope that he will be big enough to 
make the amende honorable next month. But we would call the 
attention of our readers to the fact that several months ago the 
Pictorial Review published an article on marriage and divorce, in 
which Genevieve Parkhurst grossly misrepresented the Catholic 
Church. Credit should be given the editor for later publishing a 
letter of correction from the N. C. W. C., but we should have 
thought that, after this showing up of Genevieve Parkhurst, he 
would not feature further articles by her. Yet in this same De- 
cember number is another article of hers, entitled “Why We Have 
Divorce.” Moreover, this article, though it does not misrepresent 
the Church, runs counter to sound Catholic teaching. 


CATHOLICS AND THE SUFFERING IN EUROPE. 

The Pope recently requested Catholics to contribute to the 
relief of the suffering people of Europe. Undoubtedly, this is a 
very worthy cause, and we presume that Catholics contributed 
generously, though no figures of the total have been published. 
But mere giving is not enough. Something must be done to 
change the political conditions that induce such suffering. These 
nations are sick, and they cannot be cured until the Treaty of 
Versailles is revised. 


CLERICAL STUDENTS AT OXFORD. 


The Benedictines of Ampleforth have recently enlarged their 
house of studies at Oxford. Their most promising young monks 
are sent to Oxford between their studies in philosophy and theol- 
ogy in order to get their degrees from this famous university. 
And the Benedictines are not alone in this. The Jesuits, Salesians, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and the diocese of Birmingham have 
similar houses. This sending of students for the priesthood to 
Oxford is undoubtedly having a beneficial effect on the Church in 
England. They are helping to make the atmosphere of the Uni- 
versity more Catholic, and they are gaining a prestige that gives 
the Catholic body an influence out of proportion to its numbers. 
We might be able with advantage to follow the example of our 
English brethren, and, at least in some places, send some of our 
candidates for the priesthood through certain famous non-sec- 
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tarian universities. It is true that conditions in England and 
America are different; but the difference is not always to our 
advantage. The Catholics of England, with a smaller percentage 
of the population, seem to exercise more influence on the national 
life and to make more converts among the influential classes. Is 
not this partly because of their attitude towards the English 
universities? 


CATHOLICS AND THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 

At the same time that we stand, as Catholics, upon the prin- 
ciples of true Americanism that would allow us to have our own 
schools, we ought to do what we can to improve the public schools. 
Taking the country as a whole, about one-half of all our children 
are in the public schools, and in some sections the proportion is 
much higher. Moreover, the better the public schools, the less 
the bigotry. Generally speaking, religious bigotry flourishes in 
those States, such as Texas and Georgia, where the public schools 
are worst. We really help ourselves by helping the public schools. 
And so we heartily commend to the imitation of Catholics the 
splendid example of Archbishop Curley in helping to secure an 
additional loan of $15,000,000 in Baltimore to carry out public 
school work. 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Protestants, in increasing numbers, are realizing the need of 
religion in primary education. And since, taken generally, they 
rely entirely upon the public schools, they are casting about for 
some way of combining religion with these schools. One way 
that is being tried out in some places is to have the children go to 
their respective churches certain days each week before reporting 
at the school. A modification of the same idea is to have a certain 
period each day set apart when the children go to their churches. 
Still another variation of this is to have religious teachers come 
into the schools at certain periods. All these plans are good, if 
they are worked fairly, without any compulsion, and with the full 
approval of the parents. But there is another idea that is not so 
good—the mere reading of the Bible at the beginning of the school 
day, with the compulsory attendance of all the children. It is 
not fair to the Jews to read the New Testament; it is not fair to 
the Catholics to read a distinctively Protestant version; and it is 
not fair to unbelievers—or, as may happen in some places, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Turks—to read the Bible at all. Still less desirable 
is the idea, advocated by some, of having one teacher of religion 
paid by the State, who will teach the Bible in a non-sectarian way. 
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But if these undesirable plans are not to be carried into effect, 
those opposed to them must furnish something more desirable. 
The positive side almost always has an advantage. The people 
who work for some definite idea, even though they are a minority, 
can often carry it against a merely negative opposition that offers 
nothing in its place. Hence, Catholics ought to pick out the best 
of these plans, and work for it. The public schools belong to us 
as American citizens, as well as to others. They are supported 
by our taxes, and about as many of our children are in them as 
in our own schools. 


Pope Pius Praises THANKSGIVING Day. 


Thanksgiving Day has long been celebrated in many of the 
Catholic churches of this country. St. Patrick’s in Washington 
has made it the occasion of a special Mass, at which the President 
and diplomatic representatives have been present, and of a dinner 
afterwards for these distinguished guests. This year it is gratify- 
ing to know that the Pope praised this national custom of setting 
aside one day on which specially to return thanks to God, and 
actually joined in the celebration of the day with the students of 
the American College in Rome. He received them in audience 
and addressed them. “It is consoling to see the heads of nations,” 
he said, “fixing days for the people to pray to and thank God for 
blessings received. I am with you, with your people, on Thanks- 
giving Day. We are praying together.” 


DEATH OF Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 


Mrs. Alice Meynell died in London, November 27th, at the age 
of seventy-two. She contributed frequently to THe CaTHoLic 
Wor _p, but her following was by no means limited to Catholics. 
In the summer of 1913, T. P.’s Weekly ran a voting contest to 
select unofficially the new poet laureate. Mrs. Meynell received 
the second largest number of votes, ranking next to Kipling. She 
did excellent service for the Church as an indirect apologist. 
And besides her own contributions, she deserved gratitude for 
saving the poet Francis Thompson. 


DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH. 


The Catholic Laymen’s League of Georgia recently held a 
convention in Macon. There were 300 delegates present. They 
represented 20,000 Catholics, or one for every 70 Catholics in the 
State. Archbishop Curley was assuredly right in saying that the 
Catholics of Georgia have done more for their organization than 
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the Catholics of Baltimore, or New York, or Boston. The Bulletin 
of this Association points out that if the archdiocese of Boston 
were to duplicate a convention like this, taking the number of 
Catholics into consideration, it would mean a meeting of 15,000. 
Three thousand of these delegates would have to come from a 
point 190 miles from Boston, 5,000 from a point 100 miles away, 
1,500 from a town 125 miles away—and so on—to match the dis- 
tances these Georgia delegates traveled. In New York, it would 
require a gathering of 22,500. Has New York or Boston ever 
staged any such conventions of men and women actively engaged 
in defending Catholic truth? 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


The annual collection for the Catholic University was taken 
up a few weeks ago. If it is not considerably larger than usual, 
it will amount to about half a cent for each Catholic in the country. 
Certainly, this is a pitiful showing. It ought to be at least ten 
times as large. Educational costs have advanced tremendously 
within the last generation. Many of the non-sectarian univer- 
sities have incomes of over a million dollars a year, and if the 
Catholic University is to take its place beside the great univer- 
sities of the country, it must be adequately financed. It is true 
that something is being given to the shrine to be erected on the 
University grounds, and perhaps we ought to count this as really 
given to the University. But this does not pay the salaries of 
professors who are already woefully underpaid, nor does it pro- 
vide the equipment necessary for university work. Those who 
give to the shrine ought not to feel absolved from contributing to 
this annual collection. In fact, if they can give to only one object, 
they ought to give to the University first. The shrine can wait, 
but the University must have professors and laboratories. If the 
University cannot pay reasonable salaries, it cannot have first- 
class professors; and without first-class professors and equipment 
we cannot expect Catholic parents to send their children to the 
Catholic University. 


Has Democracy FAILep? 


George Barton Cutten, D.D., in an interview published re- 
cently in the New York Times, says some very un-American things: 
“We have never had a true democracy, and the low level of the 
intelligence of the people will not permit our having one.” “The 
theory that all men are born free and equal is an absurdity.” 
“Manhood suffrage was our greatest and most popular failure, 
until we doubled it by granting universal adult suffrage.” “The 
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widespread delusion that democracy is possible (except for small 
groups) arises from the notion that manhood suffrage constitutes 
self-government.” No, Dr. Cutten is not a benighted emissary 
of the Pope and head of a Catholic college. He is a Baptist min- 
ister, President of Colgate University, and a Canadian. 












THE DEMOCRATS AND BiGoTRY. 






The wonderful victory of Governor-elect Smith in New York 
would have clinched the presidential nomination for him in 1924, 
except for one thing—the fact of his being a Catholic. Mark Sul- 
livan was but expressing the ideas of a great many, when he said 
that there is too much religious bigotry in the country to allow a 
Catholic to be elected president. But, in our opinion, the influence 
of bigotry is overestimated. And, besides, it is a two-edged sword. 
In fact, it looks as if the Republican Party were trying to lay the 
baby of religious bigotry, and particularly of the Klan, on the 
Democratic doorstep. The sooner the Democratic Party wakes 
up to the fact that it has nothing to gain and a great deal to lose, 
nationally, through playing up bigotry, the better for it and for 
the nation. One way of showing its recognition of this fact 
would be to nominate Mr. Smith for the presidency, or at least 
for the vice-presidency. A Catholic probably could not be elected 
on the Republican ticket, but he could on the Democratic, and it 
might be the only thing that would give the Democrats a real 
chance. 




























Mr. SMITH AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


For it must be remembered that there is a solid North that is 
Republican, as well as a solid South that is Democratic. The 
Democrats cannot hope to carry certain States, such as Vermont 
and New Hampshire. On the other hand, a Catholic Democrat—if 
he were a native American—could probably carry the South. Any 
Democratic candidate is assured of the electoral votes Cox re- 
ceived—127. In addition to this, he may count upon the States 
that are normally Democratic, but which broke away in the great 
Republican landslide of 1920. These are Maryland (8), Missouri 
(18), New Mexico (3), Arizona (3), Oklahoma (10), and Tennes- 
see (12). In the first four mentioned, anti-Catholicism would be 
a handicap for a Democratic candidate, and would probably insure 
these States going Republican. Oklahoma and Tennessee have a 
good deal of bigotry, and a Catholic on the ticket might lose them. 
But their weight would be more than counterbalanced by the gain 
in larger States. Smith would certainly throw New York’s 45 
votes to the Democrats. Omitting Oklahoma and Tennessee, this 
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would leave only 62 votes needed for election. These might come 
from Massachusetts (18), Illinois (29), California (10), New 
Jersey (14), Indiana (15), all of which have sometimes gone 
Democratic, in all of which Catholics are numerous and politically 
influential, and in which non-Catholics are sufficiently intelligent 
to make religious bigotry a millstone around a candidate’s neck. 


America’s Girt To CATHOLIC LOUVAIN. 


The campaign to complete the million dollar fund for a new 
library for the University of Louvain was vigorously pushed last 
month. Nicholas Murray Butler heads the committee for raising 
the money, and the most prominent educators in the country are 
serving with him. In the midst of the bitter anti-Catholic crusade 
being carried on in some quarters, it is pleasing to know that these 
leaders of American thought are thus helping a great Catholic 
university. It shows that the worth-while people of our country 
rise above bigotry and slander. Catholic magazines and papers 
would do well to give less publicity to the disagreeable signs of 
religious hatred and a great deal more publicity to such items as 
this, indicating true brotherly feeling. 

















Mew Books. 


THE LETTERS OF FRANKLIN K. LANE. Personal and Political. 
Edited by Anne Wintermute Lane and Louise Herrick Wall. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

To those who followed from close perspective the affairs of 
the “War Cabinet,” the letters of Franklin K. Lane, who sat in it 
as Secretary of the Interior, offer little in the way of revelation. 
His friends knew, in spite of his loyalty to President Wilson, of 
the gradual dampening of the enthusiasm with which he began 
his work as one of the presidential advisers. In this respect, his 
letters tell a story very much like that unfolded in the letters of 
Walter Hines Page, Ambassador to London, who, too, looked 
forward to the coming of a new social, as well as political, era 
with the Democratic régime. The idealistic ardor and pulsating 
sympathy with life running through their letters, gives way in the 
end to the chilling frost of disappointment, as they draw further 
away from the leader whom they had acclaimed with so much 
enthusiasm. 

In spite of the futile effort of the Wilson Cabinet to give, at 
the outset of its career, the impression that it was a happy official 
family, it was obvious that Secretary Lane was not in very close 
accord with many of his colleagues. He regarded Bryan, in a 
spirit of charity, as a “moralist;” he could not conceal his doubts 
of Burleson and Daniels; toward McAdoo he was tepid. And in 
the end, he drew a distinction between the “Great” and the “Little” 
Wilson. 

But it is a mistake to look upon his letters only as a contribu- 
tion to the history of the war period, however much light they 
may shed upon that tumultuous background against which Secre- 
tary Lane moved. Secretary Lane played a part in the marshal- 
ing of industrial forces, for which he has been given insufficient 
credit, and he tried his best to prepare for peace. His faith in the 
future of his country was boundless. 

One is not much impressed with this in reading the letters. 
They constitute, rather, a human document, and the important 
events of which he writes are of less interest than the personality 
through which they are recorded. As he said, the world for him 
was always “filled with people.” He calculated everything in terms 
of human betterment, for which he was looked upon as a person 

of radical tendencies by the ultraconservative. It was inevitable 
that one of such strong sympathies, so keenly “in love with life,” 
should be impressed by the spiritual side of things. He groped 
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incessantly for a solution of the problem of life, which had for 
him so absorbing an interest. Available philosophy was inade- 
quate. “For man’s own sake,” he wrote, “there should be some 
cross to which he can cling.” And he adds, “I wish I could be a 
Catholic, and yet I do not feel that once you have a free spirit 
it is right to go back into the monastery, and shut yourself up 
away from doubts, making your soul strong through prayer,” 
showing how little he understood the thing toward which he 
groped. 

A rather interesting sidelight on the intricacies of self- 
determination is Secretary Lane’s observation, quoting President 
Wilson as saying that, theoretically, “German-Austria should go to 
Germany, as all were of one language and one race, but this 
would mean the establishment of a great central Roman-Catholic 
nation, which would be under control of the Papacy.” This 
conclusion was apparently accepted without demur by the Cabinet. 

In a revision of the Letters, some of the personal allusions, 
of the kind for which an unrestrained curiosity clamors these 
days, might, with advantage, be eliminated. They add nothing to 
the book, which is a most interesting document, a real literary 
record of the aspirations of one who did much for his fellow man. 


THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. A complete edition translated 
from the Spanish and annotated by the Benedictines of Stan- 
brook. With an Introduction by Cardinal Gasquet. Vol. III. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $3.50. 

This volume of St. Teresa’s letters covers the interval between 
December 1577 and February 1580; it includes letters 201 to 320, 
her correspondence during the most critical era of the Carmelite 
Reform, and a period of intense personal suffering. Herein, this 
great spirit, Teresa of Jesus, is portrayed by her own hand as a 
master diplomat, as a generalissimo in the mortal conflict against 
the foes of her Reform, who were inspired with the proverbial 
ardor of the Spanish nature—a fanaticism whose cruel extrav- 
agance fills so many lurid pages of the history of the Spanish 
Inquisition during this very epoch. 

Few of the Saint’s purely business letters have been pre- 
served. Almost all of those in this volume treat of the perils and 
miseries of the conflict she and her Sisters waged with bitter 
enemies or misguided friends. She was aided by a surprisingly 
small number of saintly advisers, to whom most of the Letters were 
addressed; these are, therefore, exceedingly confidential. To read 
them is like turning over the leaves of a book of her tenderest 
emotions. Though treasured as relics in widely-scattered con- 
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vents, they have been carefully collected and published in Spanish, 
and intelligently edited and annotated. The English Benedictine 
Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester, have culled out and trans- 
lated these subeditorial comments appropriately throughout the 
volume, and their work is done with perfect understanding of all 
the persons concerned, as well as of the events treated. They 
promise us another volume during the earlier part of 1923. But 
its contents can hardly be more precious than those of this, which 
brings us towards the end of the persecutions suffered by the 
Carmelite Reform. We have the Saint’s whole greatness and 
holiness here exhibited; how she dealt in all charity with her 
foes, and how she upheld and guided her associates in suffering. 
Her cruelest pain was the conflict of jurisdictions among the 
authorities who strove to rule her. First was the Superior Gen- 
eral of the old order; he resided in Italy, of which country he was 
a native; having placed an obedience upon her to found as many 
reformed convents as possible, he was afterwards induced to with- 
draw it and substitute a prohibition to found any at all. 

Later, she had to deal with the papal nuncios at Madrid, as 
well as with the hostile intrigues at Rome. One of the nuncios 
was so grossly misinformed about the Saint, that he exclaimed to 
a priest who had asked him to listen to her defense: “Do not men- 
tion her name! She is a restless, gadabout, disobedient, contu- 
macious woman, who promulgates pernicious doctrine under her 
pretense of piety. She leaves her cloister against the orders of 
her superiors and the decrees of the Council of Trent. She is 
ambitious, and teaches theology as though she were a doctor of the 
Church, in spite of St. Paul’s prohibition.” He also interned (a 
polite name for imprisoned) her in the Toledo Convent. St. John 
of the Cross, her foremost associate in the Reform, was actually 
inclosed in a foul dungeon, frequently lashed and flogged, and 
only escaped with his life by a sort of miracle. Then the Friars 
of the Reform disobeyed the ecclesiastical superiors by holding a 
provincial chapter, a move which nearly wrecked the Saint’s 
whole movement. Finally, she had to make the best of the royal 
authority which, strange to say, always helped her, but sometimes 
at the expense of the papal sensibilities and even rights; the King 
of Spain being the gloomy autocrat, Philip II. 

Whosoever reads this fascinating sector of the Saint’s self- 
written memoir, will wonder at the outcome, so entirely successful, 
after so long a period of misfortunes which threatened at any 
moment a total collapse of Teresa’s life-work for God. She who, 
three hundred years ago last March, was canonized in company 
with Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier and Philip Neri, and ac- 
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knowledged to be well deserving of such association, was openly 
branded by nuncios and prelates and Catholic statesmen as a vaga- 
bond meddler in matters far above her, a pretended ecstatic, and a 
criminal barely escaping the awful prison of the Inquisition. 
This volume chronicles all this with Teresa’s infinite candor, with 
picturesque detail, and literary finish. 


THE LIFE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY, 1809-1879. Foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. By a Member of the 
Society. With a Preface by Cardinal Gasquet. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

During the last few months, our spiritual literature has been 
enriched by the publication of the biographies of several holy re- 
ligious women, but none surpasses in interest or edification that 
of Cornelia Connelly, foundress of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus, a truly valiant woman, in whom God did great things, and 
whose steady spiritual growth in the school of bitter suffering 
is sketched here with insight and reverent art. 

The circumstances of her life were remarkable—happily mar- 
ried to a gifted young Episcopalian minister in Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, she and her husband renounced brilliant worldly prospects 
to embrace the true Faith. Later, the happy mother of several 
lovely children, she was called upon to sacrifice them and her 
husband in order to permit Mr. Connelly to follow what seemed 
a clear vocation to the priesthood, and to enter a religious com- 
munity. Uncertainty concerning her own vocation was succeeded 
by the anguish of her husband’s apostasy and that of her children. 

At the request of the then Bishop Wiseman, she founded the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus, and the many vicissitudes at- 
tendant on such a work were aggravated by the attempted inter- 
ference of her husband in his efforts, first to direct the Society, 
and later to regain his control over her. The disloyalty of some 
of her own religious caused her keen suffering at the end of her 
life, and she died before the approbation of her rule and without 
the consolation of witnessing the return of one of her children 
to the Faith. So was her soul chiseled by the “Designer in- 
finite;” complete abandonment to Him was the keynote of her life, 
and gained for her the unalterable serenity that so impressed all 
who knew her. Pain opened to her the treasuries of God, and 
enabled her to form others to virile sanctity. Her instructions to 
her novices evidence her enlightened spirituality and established 
the Society on a firm basis. 

This well-constructed biography never wanes in interest 
throughout its nearly five hundred pages; one of its chapters 
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gives an illuminating picture of the deplorable state of the educa- 
tion of girls in England in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
a condition that foundations, such as Mother Connelly’s, did much 
to ameliorate. Her educational ideas were far in advance of her 
times and, in spite of some opposition, were put into practise with 
undoubted success. 

An admirable preface by Cardinal Gasquet, whose sisters 
were amongst Mother Connelly’s pupils, bears witness to his 
esteem for the Society of the Holy Child and its saintly foundress. 


DEGENERATION IN THE GREAT FRENCH MASTERS. By Jean 
Carrére. Translated by Joseph McCabe. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $4.00. 

This book is worth owning. It is thoughtful, stimulating, 
sane, and eloquent in its defense of manliness and in its con- 
demnation of decadence. Ten great French writers are treated: 
Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, George Sand, Musset, 
Baudelaire, Flaubert, Verlaine, and Zola. In every case, M. Car- 
rére analyzes skillfully (and mercilessly) their philosophy of life 

~and its effect upon the young manhood of France. What are the 

dominant notes of their works, he asks, and what do they do in 
our souls? “That is the only question that matters.” Of Rous- 
seau, he says: “We shall find that Dante is the moral guide of 
nations and of poets because he always sacrificed his humble 
personality in a public cause, and that Rousseau is a source of 
disorder and impotence because he was always ready to sacrifice 
order to the public cause to his own over-weening personality.” 

With equal keenness, he accuses Balzac of having inculcated, 

wittingly or not, blind admiration of good fortune, frenzied culti- 

vation of success. Stendhal, that strange medley of negations, 

“came into the world,” says M. Carrére, “morally infirm. He 

brought wickedness and egoism with him as Cervantes brought 

heroism and generosity ... but, being able to realize all the 
splendor of evil, he made his works resplendent with it.” Flau- 
bert’s work, he finds empty and desolating: “He broke the springs 
of action and fruitful goodness in the souls of the young. He 
reproduced in developing minds the moral desert of his own 
mind.” It takes courage to talk thus candidly about the great 
men of French literature, and it would be possible only for a critic 

who possessed not only courage, but a rich scholarship and a 

sound philosophy-of life. M. Carrére has traveled widely and has 

seen men and things; moreover, he has pondered them deeply 
these many years. He knows intimately the great masters of 
ancient, as well yy} modern, literature, and to him the canons 
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of criticism are more than the passing mood of the critic. In his 
essays on Verlaine and on Zola, he derides' contentment with 
decadence and proclaims, in clarion tones, the beauty of manli- 
ness and vigor and the will nobly to do and to be. M. Carrére 
has done more than write a volume of searching criticism; he has 
called his generation back again to the standards of moral sanity 
in literature. 





HORACE AND HIS INFLUENCE. By Grant Showerman. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Co. $1.50. 

It is no easy task, at this late date, to say anything new of 
Horace, unless, according to the poet’s own canon, one can, by a 
skillful weaving of material, render the well-known new. The 
callida junctura in the “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” series of 
fifty projected volumes, of which Dr. Showerman’s Horace is 
the second to appear, is to compute the dynamic influence of the 
great forces of the past upon succeeding generations, and espe- 
cially upon our own modern civilization. We may, then, readily 
concede that, for such a purpose, yet another contribution to the 
long line of Horatian commentaries justifies itself. 

This essay is about equally divided between an interpretation 
of Horace—his personality, his poetry, his philosophy, his literary 
creed—and an account of his influence through the ages. Horace 
is so frankly autobiographical and has so thoroughly colored his 
works with his personality, that there seems scarcely any need, \ 
or even opportunity, for interpretation. Still, though the author’s / 
admission that his pages contain little not said or suggested by | : 
Horace himself, is, in a sense, true, his sympathetic appreciation | : 
marks 


eat ides 


The perfect judge who reads each word of wit 
With the same spirit as its author writ. 


— 


We might, perhaps, venture to say that, in his account of 
Horatian influence in the early Middle Ages, Dr. Showerman 
goes too far in asserting that Horace almost vanished from the 
life of man. He was certainly not widely read, but there was a | 
permanent Horatian tradition, by no means as striking as that of i 
Virgil, but still unbroken, down to the Renaissance, notably in the 
Meuse country of France, the Frankish middle kingdom, in this, 
as in other respects, the centre of the higher culture. Though 
Alcuin is reported to have forbidden the reading of the classics, | 
the ingeniously inclined may see a Horatian influence in the Latin- 
ized name, Flaccus Albinus, which he adopted. But whatever . 
trifling disagreement there may be on some point of detail, all ; 
lovers of Horace can be grateful to Dr. Showerman for helping 
vou. cxvi. 36 
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to advance the Horatian tradition in this age, and adding to the 
praise of posterity which Horace foretold would be his. 






HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE. By William Lyon Phelps. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Professor Phelps, in this volume, considers the Old Testament 
as a work of literature, revealing the grandeur, the folly, the 
nobility, and the baseness of human nature. He never alludes 
in the slightest degree to its being the inspired word of God, but 
treats it, as he says himself, “as I would a play, an essay, a novel, 
a poem.” His aim is to interpret interesting and significant epi- 
sodes and passages, with the hope that those who read his pages 
will re-read the Bible with renewed zest. In his endeavor to be 
graphic and interesting, however, the author often becomes flip- 
pant and irreverent. One quotation will prove our point. Speak- 
ing of Samson, he writes: “Like most heavy-weight athletes, he 
was a good fellow ... fond of betting and an easy prey to 
women. .. . He never had a haircut but once, and found that 
even more expensive than it is today.” 

We are fully aware of the beauty of the language of the 
Authorized Version, but to call it, without qualification, the best 
translation in the world is rather bold. Many scholars of late 
years have defended the beauty of the Douay Version, which, as 
we know, was copied in many a passage by the Protestant trans- 
lators of King James I. 





































THE HYMNS OF THE BREVIARY AND MISSAL. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $6.00 net. 

This work, intended as an Introduction to Latin hymnology, 
contains all the hymns in the Breviary, together with the five 
sequences of the Missal, and a few other hymns. It is divided 
into four parts: I. The Hymns of the Psalter; II. Proper of the 
Season; III. Proper of the Saints; IV. Common of the Saints. 
The Latin text of each hymn is accompanied by a metrical English 
version in parallel, the various translations representing the work 
of more than sixty translators, some of whom flourished as early 
as the seventeenth century. Then follows a paragraph containing 
the names of the author and translator, the number of English 
translations in existence, and the liturgical use of the hymn. 
Finally, there is a literal prose translation, by the Editor, with 
brief explanations of the more abstruse words and phrases of the 
Latin text. This latter feature should be one of the most valuable 
in the book from a student’s point of view. An introductory chap- 
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ter deals briefly, but adequately, with the general history and 
metrical forms of the hymns, and with the canonical hours; while 
the supplementary pages furnish lists of authors and translators, 
with short biographical sketches, besides a glossary and an Eng- 
lish and Latin index. 

In an appreciative and sympathetic preface to this volume, 
Monsignor H. T. Henry characterizes it as “a work of scholarly 
distinction, of elegant artistry, and withal of practical utility.” 
In this judgment, the present reviewer heartily concurs. Father 
Britt has performed the task of compiling and editing in a very 
painstaking manner; and the publishers have seconded his efforts 
by issuing the book in an appropriately attractive form. The 
work, as an Introduction, is complete in every respect, and should 
be of value, not only to the beginner, for whom it is intended 
primarily, but to every lover—clerical and lay—of these beautiful 
and deeply religious hymns. 


BEASTS, MEN, AND GODS. By Ferdinand Ossendowski. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

This unique book is the story of a Polish scientist’s escape 
from the Bolsheviki in Siberia, his flight into Mongolia and Tibet, 
and the perils and adventures he experienced during two years of 
life in the wilderness, hiding, wandering, and fighting in forests, 
mountains, and deserts, traveling on foot, on horseback, and by 
camel, and encountering not only beasts and men (as well as men 
wilder than any beast), but even the gods of the supernatural as 
personified in the Buddhistic priests of the Tibetan Orient. While 
the incredulous may, at moments, be inclined to praise the author 
for that dubious gift of “never spoiling a story for the want of 
facts,” to the reader who has himself adventured no further even 
than to the outermost borders of the East, the tale Dr. Ossen- 
dowski tells is entirely credible. And it is not alone the thrilling 
story he relates which makes his book attractive, but his style of 
narrative as well. Whether written in English, translated from 
the Polish, or transcribed from a Polish-English original, it is 
difficult to state; but however composed, the book retains a cer- 
tain flavor of the exotic, a taste of the Slavic salt, which gives the 
story an unmistakable smack of the simple truth, even in its most 
highly colored passages. With unconscious art, the author paints 
on a huge canvas scenes, characters, and dramatic crises which 
only the man possessing a natural story-telling gift could achieve. 
Through it all breathes the air of strong men in action, quick- 
witted and desperate, against a gorgeous background of Oriental 
mystery and diabolism. It is unquestionably one of the most 
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interesting books of the year, destined to satisfy both the serious 
reader, who studies the Orient and the reactions of the World War, 
and the reader who simply enjoys a forthright yarn of adventure 
with thrills in it surpassing the most fervid inventions of the 
“movie” dramatist. 


TRADITION AND PROGRESS. By Gilbert Murray. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

When Gilbert Murray deals, in these essays and lectures, with 
the philosophy of the Stoics, the freedom of the will, the fanat- 
icism of the martyrs, or the change of heart effected in the whole 
world by the Great War, we read him with a critical mind, for he 
ventures in fields not his own. But when he treats of Greek 
literature in general or analyzes a passage in Aristotle’s Poetics 
in particular, we follow him with the intensest pleasure. 

His first lecture—‘“Religio Grammatici,” the faith or view- 
point of a scholar—sets forth the general thesis of the volume, 
namely, that progress is impossible if men neglect the heritage of 
the past, and that the traditions of a dead literature and a past 
civilization are of great use in interpreting the problems of the 
present day. The enemy of the true scholar, he well says, is “he 
who puts always the body before the spirit, the dead before the 
living; who makes things only in order to sell them; who has 
forgotten that there is such a thing as truth, and measures the 
world by advertisement or money; who daily defiles the beauty 
that surrounds him and makes vulgar the tragedy; whose inner- 
most religion is the worship of the Lie in his soul.” 

The lecture on Aristophanes gives Professor Murray an op- 
portunity of contrasting the war between Athens and Sparta in 
432 B. C. and the late World War. Although over twenty-three 
hundred years separate the two conflicts, we read of the same 
conditions obtaining. By many an apt citation from The Birds, 
The Wasps, The Knights, The Acharnians, he makes the old 
Greek dramatist speak of the scarcity of food, the high prices, 
the dearth of servants and workmen, the danger of even suggest- 
ing a peace, the widespread profiteering, the slackers, the spies 
and informers, the young officers with cushy jobs, the people who 
profit by confiscations, the greed for colonies, the politicians who 
want to be generals, and the munition workers who demand great 
pay. 

A most illuminating essay on the Bacchae of Euripides fol- 
lows. The address on “National Ideals” expresses the feelings of 
the Liberal minority in England during the Boer War, and al- 
though written over twenty years ago, is introduced here as an 
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interesting parallel to the feelings of the same minority at the 
close of the late World War. 

The closing lecture, “Satanism and the World Order,” is an 
arraignment of the prevalent spirit of unmixed hatred towards the 
existing world order, the spirit of the anarchist and the Bolshevik, 
which rejoices in any widespread disaster which is also a disaster 
to the world’s rulers. We must combat it, he maintains, with a 
sincere and a resolute will, or our civilization will perish as have 
the civilizations of the past. 


THE STORY OF A VARIED LIFE. By W.S. Rainsford. Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 

We wonder if we will go on record as the one reader possess- 
ing courage and perseverance enough to wade through the five 
hundred pages of this long drawn-out and egotistical autobiog- 
raphy. It is the life of a Protestant minister, remarkable neither 
for his piety nor his scholarship, gossiping ad nauseam about his 
personal unbelief and his fruitless achievements in a so-called 
institutional Church. He brings out two things wonderfully well: 
first, that a man may deny the very essence of the Gospel of Christ 
and still exercise his ministry in the Episcopal Church; second, 
that a man may boast of his tolerance and breadth of view, and 
in the same breath misrepresent, in a most unfair manner, the 
teachings and spirit of the Catholic Church. Orthodox Toronto 
was indeed honest enough to request Mr. Rainsford to resign his 
pastorate, when it heard him deny such elemental doctrines as the 
divinity of Christ, the atonement, the Virgin Birth, the existence 
of hell, and the fact of the supernatural, but liberal New York 
never seemed to care much what he believed. 

When Mr. Rainsford speaks of the Catholic Church, he sees 
red, like a Protestant controversialist of the sixteenth century. 
It must be the effects of his early anti-Catholic training at the 
hands of a bigoted minister father. He tells us that “the Cath- 
olic Church has always been opposed to democracy and afraid 
of freedom;” he finds fault with our “priesthood and our saints 
who come between the soul” and his God of nature; he harps on 
the so-called “mental, moral, and political inferiority of Catholic 
countries;” he holds a brief for the anticlericals of modern 
France, and defends their cruel and unjust expulsion of the re- 
ligious orders against “a puppet Pope, Pius X., and an unscrupulous 
politician, Cardinal Merry del Val.” Tammany, of course, con- 
trols New York, and Madison Avenue runs Tammany—can re- 
ligious prejudice go further? 

We are glad that the book ends with a cry to God for for- 
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giveness. “My own sinnings,” he says, “have been the most dis- 
heartening experiences I have known. May God, in His mercy, 
forgive me.” 





A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW. By 
Rev. Charles Augustine, O.S.B. Vol. VIII. Book V. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 

The eighth volume of Father Augustine’s excellent Commen- 
tary on the New Code of Canon Law (Canons 2195 to 2414), 
treats of the nature and division of crimes, the judicial effects of 
crime, penalties in general, censures, excommunication, interdict 
and suspension, crimes against faith, religion, and ecclesiastical 
persons and things, unlawful administration and reception of Or- 
ders and the other Sacraments, the violation of the obligations of 
the clerical or religious state, and the abuse of ecclesiastical power. 

In a brief introduction, the author contrasts the classical the- 
ory of criminality—the Catholic view—which assumes a moral 
and a social responsibility, based upon the notions of obligation, 
free will and personality, with the pagan theories of modern crim- 
inologists, who build entirely upon determinism and transform- 
ism or natural selection. He also calls attention to the fact that 
the ancient sources of the penal code have today only an inter- 
pretative value. For the code is the sole authentic source of 
ecclesiastical law, to the exclusion of all others, whether found 
singly or in collections. In accordance with the postulata of the 
French and German bishops at the Vatican Council, the new code 
has set aside a number of the old censures and reserved papal 
cases. 


CRIME: ITS CAUSE AND TREATMENT. By Clarence Darrow. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

The keynote of this book is to be found in the concluding 
paragraph of the preface: “I am aware that, scientifically, the 
words ‘crime’ and ‘criminal’ should not be used. These words 
are associated with the idea of uncaused and voluntary action.” 
Mr. Darrow does not believe in free will, and is quite sure that any 
person placed under certain circumstances could commit any 
crime. The concluding sentence of his chapter on “Homicide” is: 
“But beyond doubt all persons are potential murderers, needing 
only time and circumstances, and a sufficiently overwhelming 
emotion that will triumph over the weak restraints that education 
and habit have built up, to control the powerful surging instincts 
and feelings that Nature has laid at the foundation of life.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Darrow fails to realize that there is some- 
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thing divine in the majority of men, and his book is likely to do a 
great deal of harm among those with criminal, or as he prefers to 
call them, unsocial tendencies. In his chapter on “Remedies,” 
he begins by saying: “All investigations have arrived at the result 
that crime is due to causes; that man is either not morally re- 
sponsible or responsible only to a slight degree.” A little later, 
he suggests that “the first thing necessary to lessen crime . . . is 
a change of public opinion as to human responsibility.” This is 
exactly the sort of teaching that will confirm the criminal in his 
unsocial career. He is not responsible, he cannot help it; why 
then should he try to repress any tendencies that he has? 

Mr. Darrow’s book, on the other hand, is a very valuable con- 
tribution to current criminology, inasmuch as it comes from a 
man who knows prisoners from their standpoint; he has been, 
for forty years, a criminal lawyer. It is true that about one in 
five or six of the so-called criminals are really irresponsible, and 
should not be punished. Punishment will do them no good, and 
very often harm. The remaining four or five, however, are just 
like the rest of us, only they have, as Osborne says, gone wrong. 
Opportunity does not make the thief, lack of restraint and self- 
control does. It is for normal individuals, who follow the path of 
least resistance and go wrong, that our laws are made. 

Who will not agree with Mr. Darrow, however, in the decla- 
ration that “life should be made easier for the great mass from 
which the criminal is ever coming? As far as experience and 
logic can prove anything, it is certain that every improvement in 
environment will lessen crime.” ‘ 


CATHOLICISM AND CRITICISM. By Rev. Etienne Hugueny, 
O.P. Translated by Rev. Stanislaus Hogan, O.P. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

Ten years ago, we reviewed the two volumes of the Abbé 
Hugueny’s Critique et Catholique in the pages of THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor.p. The first volume set forth the solid reasons for our be- 
lief (“Apologetics”), and the second proved that our faith is 
not contrary te reason (“Apology for Dogma”). The first of these 
volumes has just been translated by Father Hogan, and we are 
certain our readers will welcome this excellent treatise of apol- 
ogetics in its English dress. 

In a dozen chapters, the Abbé Hugueny treats of the divinity 
of Christ, the resurrection, the Messianic prophecies, the founda- 
tion of the Church, the primacy of Peter, the value of St. Paul’s 
testimony, the cause of Christianity’s rapid growth, the necessity 
of the episcopate, the problems of schism and heresy, the doctrine 
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of exclusive salvation, the possibility and fact of miracles, and the 
Catholic concept of faith. 

The objections of unbelief are accurately and fairly stated, 
and the Catholic position ably and eloquently presented. The 
writer answers the challenge of French unbelievers like Guigne- 
bert, who maintains that “if we would preserve any vital religious 
belief, we must fling off the yoke of Roman dogmatism, for the 
desire to believe, to know, and at the same time to think is 
Utopian and unintelligible.” As he promised, the author has 
proved conclusively that “not only can the critic be a Catholic, but 
that the thinker who is fully alive to the guarantees of Catholic 
dogma and all it implies, cannot refuse to believe it without 
ceasing to be a critic in the true sense.” 

If we have any fault to find, it is that the author is, at times, 
too diffuse, and his outlook too predominantly French; many mis- 
prints also tend to disfigure the volume. 





































ONSCRIPTION SYSTEM IN JAPAN, by Gotaro Ogawa, D.C.L.; 
WAR AND ARMAMENT LOANS OF JAPAN, by Ushisaburo Koba- 
yashi, D.C.L. (New York: Oxford University Press. $2.25 each.) 
These two Japanese monographs are part of a series edited by Baron 
Y. Sakatani, former Minister of Finance of Japan, and are published, 
under the direction of Professor John Bates Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity, by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Both 
carry an identic foreword by Professor Clark. 

The first of the two studies presents an account of the development 
of the conscription system in Japan from 1873 to 1912, approximately, 
and an analysis of the economic and social effects of conscription. 
Lack of complete data prevented the author from reaching definite 
quantitative conclusions on most of the points which he considers. As 
a pioneer work in a highly important field, the monograph will take 
high rank. 

It would seem that no modern nation is able to carry on war with- 
out large borrowings and inflation of the currency. Japan is certainly 
no exception to this rule, as is abundantly shown in Dr. Kobayashi’s 
monograph. In 1912, the last year covered by the survey, the war and 
armament loans constituted fifty-five per cent. of the public debt. The 
economic and social effects of heavy loans and currency inflation seem 
to follow the same course in Japan that we should expect from the 
experience of other countries. From the standpoint of current in- 
terest, it is unfortunate that the study ends before the beginning of the 
World War. To the student of public finance, it should prove a valu- 
able contribution. 


AINT JEANNE D’ARC, by Minna Caroline Smith. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.25.) Miss Smith has retold the wonderful story 
of Saint Jeanne d’Arc with personal enthusiasm and scholarly ability. 


































































The volume covers the life of the Maid from her earliest years to her 
fateful ending. The author has, evidently, studied painstakingly the 
historical sources. Her book is not burdened with reference or many 
footnotes, but it is built solidly upon historical fact and accurate cita- 
tion. It has literary charm, the highest of dramatic interest, and will, 
therefore, appeal as effectively as a novel to the young and to the old. 
Nothing in all hagiography exactly parallels the life of Jeanne d’Arc. 
A mystic, yet a most active apostle: illiterate, yet endowed with the 
highest practical wisdom: a lover of peace, yet a valiant warrior: a 
young woman, yet the savior of her nation: a most loyal Catholic, yet 
condemned to death and burned at the stake as a heretic. Perhaps, no 
woman saint (we exclude Our Blessed Lady from this category) is 
more fitting as a patron for the Catholic women of today. And it is 
significant that the corner-stone of her sanctity and of her miraculous 
achievement was her personal purity—the rock upon which the fem- 
inist movements of today suffer shipwreck. 

A Protestant, T. Douglas Murray, has said of the Maid: “In all that 
we know of the world’s great ones, we can find no parallel for the 
Maid of Domremy. Perhaps, only in Catholic France was such a 
heroine possible. Certainly, Teutonic Protestantism has as yet given 
to the world none of the exalted types of radiant and holy women such 
as those that illuminate Latin Christianity.” 


ABEL, by John Cournos. (New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50.) 
This strong and original piece of work, the third in a series which, 
unlike the usual trilogy, grows in interest, is well named Babel, which 
means confusion. It might be said that its theme is the apparent pur- 
poselessness of life, and its worth consists in the subtle manner in 
which conviction is made to grow on the reader that the purposeless- 
ness is only apparent. 

There is a character in fiction whose claim to immortality is 
proven by the assumption that it will seem right and natural to a 
newcomer in heaven to inquire, in surprise, at not finding him: “But 
where is Mr. Pickwick?” John Gombarov is as much a stronger real- 
ity than Mr. Pickwick, as drama is more real than pantomime. So 
natural is he, so patient, so fine, as to make us regret the book is fic- 
tion rather than biography. 

Like the two which preceded it, this book is unique. It eludes the 
reviewer, it holds and captivates the reader, yet it is no more a story 
than the life of any one of us is a story. It has no particular plot, we 
are not sensible of deliberate construction, its rather disconnected inci- 
dents appear to be without design. Yet we find the man growing 
under the anvil strokes, reacting to the blows which shape him, the 
furnace which purges him—and all without sensible perception of any 
particular aim towards this end in the writer. It has a touch, but only 
a touch, of the frankness of Tom Jones. In it we meet life in different 
phases, including a few that are immoral. But it is, truly, an extraor- 
dinary book, and one which spoils us for the ordinary kind of fiction. 
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EHIND THE MIRRORS, by the author of The Mirrors of Washing- 
ton. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) In sustained lit- 
erary quality and even excellence of workmanship, this volume is supe- 
rior to the book which it supplements. Yet for several reasons it fails 
to hold interest in the same degree. In the very smoothness and even- 
ness of its portrayals, the reader is moved to wistful longing for the 
occasional illumination of inspiration that made the earlier effort mem- 
orable, such, for instance, as the Penrose pen-picture. 

It is a very mediocre medley which the author discovers behind 
the mirrors, and he is frank to confess that in general ingredients of 
ineptitude and irresolution, his figures are very much of a muchness; 
in fact, he heads one of his chapters very significantly “The Greatest 
Common Divisor of Much Littleness.” To establish this common 
divisor may be interesting but scarcely inspiring. Here are leaders 
who do not lead, issues that no longer have an iota of appeal to the 
intelligent, and little meaning for those who by auto-intoxication of 
their own verbosity see them distorted and out of all proportion to their 
present-day importance. If the politicians of the present appear some- 
what petty in such close-ups as the author furnishes, they are so, largely 
because they are the product of obsolete observances. 

One thing is made clear by this book—the need of a new party, a 
party with principles which will produce, for their propounding, men 
of conviction who will replace the sorry specimens of statesmen here 
revealed. 


TALE OF TRIONA, by William J. Locke. (New York: Dodd, 

Medd & Co. $2.00.) Perhaps it is because Mr. Locke’s style is 
so sane and sound, so leavened with the good sense of a slightly ironic 
but thoroughly wholesome humor, that he is able to palm off on us 
his romantic, erratic, unusual heroes. Yet to say his heroes are im- 
possible would be as unkind, perhaps as unjust, as to say Turner’s 
coloring is impossible. “I never saw tints like those in a sunset 
sky,” some one remarked to the painter. “Probably not,” was Turner’s 
answer, “but don’t you wish you did?’ So may we say that Mr. 
Locke’s heroes don’t happen, but we devoutly wish they did. 

The Tale of Triona might be said to be the story of how one of 
these fine heroes slipped into a small sin, of how from that sin he 
suffered blackmail, and of how the blackmail grew ever more costly 
and more cruel. Triona is the villain of the story as well as its hero; 
he is the one whose sin is to his own bitter hurt, whose sin results 
in his own life catastrophe, whose sin, through the skill of the writer, 
the reader feels to be a thing apart from the real man—-strong, sensitive, 
courageous, and of boyish charm—who is the sufferer from it. Triona 
is delivered from his degradation through his love for the pure good- 
ness and beauty with which he invests Olivia. Whether or not he 
idealizes her, such devotion cannot fail to have a redemptive force. 

Mr. Locke’s numerous romances are all clean, good reading. In his 
earlier writings, he was a good deal of a pagan; from Septimus on, his 
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morality has been Christian; and a very little more would have made 
of Triona a tale of Christian mysticism. 


ORLD METRIC STANDARDIZATION: AN URGENT ISSUE, com- 

piled by Aubrey Drury. (San Francisco: World Metric Stand- 
ardization Council. $5.00.) The progress made in recent years 
toward the world-wide establishment of the meter, liter, and gram as 
the exclusive official measures, in their respective spheres, has been 
great. The United States and the British Commonwealths are the only 
important nations standing out against world standardization. Mr. 
Drury presents the arguments in favor of our going in, and answers 
the objections to making the change. These revolve chiefly around the 
substitution of the meter for the yard. Individual articles and excerpts 
from a formidable list of proponents make up the body of the book. 
It is a collection of documents rather than a continuous text, but a 
valuable one for those seeking information on this long proposed and 
frequently almost-adopted change. 


Y ALASKAN IDYLL, by Hjalmar Rutzebeck. (New York: Boni & 

Liveright. $2.00.) This tale of real life is more or less a sequel 
to a remarkable first book, Alaska Man’s Luck, which commanded im- 
mediate attention and won deservedly high praise, which sent it into 
several editions. The new work, which tells how Svend took his bride 
to Alaska, how love grew, and how serious trouble came and was over- 
come, is as satisfying as its predecessor. There is a directness about 
the chronicle which gives it distinction, a healthiness of tone which 
ennobles the small things in the record, and makes the big things, such 
as the coming of little Edmund, take on the dignity they deserve. 
These big elemental things make the episode of the trial of another for 
murder, with attempt to divert the guilt to Svend, seem almost trivial 
in the telling, and yet the underlying purity of the narrative persists. 
... “Marian was called into the court room. I wished her God’s 
grace.” Alaska has served as a background for the work of several 
novelists whose books enjoy large sales, but none of them has con- 
tributed a single story of the literary quality of My Alaskan Idyll. 


‘TD EYOND ROPE AND FENCE, by David Grew. (New York: Boni & 

Liveright. $2.00.) An excellent animal story, written by one who 
knows horses and the prairie country of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 
its every mood. The history of Queen Dora is developed with an un- 
derstanding of the constant call which the wild has for the ranch horse, 
an understanding born of complying with the custom of the country, 
which ordains that each fall the faithful friends of the farmers shall be 
left free to roam the unsheltered spaces and fight for their existence 
through the long and severe winter months. How, as man crept ever 
northward, Dora, who had escaped him once with her mother, led her 
herd farther into the wilderness; how she was again made captive and 
branded, and how, in spite of many difficulties she won her way across 
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the frozen Saskatchewan to final freedom, is a thrilling yarn which is 
told with a sweep and a rush that are redolent of the country of which 
Mr. Grew writes. 





R. FRANCIS NEWNES, by C. C. Martindale. (Chicago: Matre & 
Co. $1.50 net.) Francis Newnes is an admirably developed 
study of the Corporal who amused us with his Cockney ways in 
Jock, Jack, and the Corporal. He differed from his soldier comrades 
in willfully resisting the grace of God. Sinister as are some traits of 
his character, his kicking against the goad involves him in this sequel 
in what seems, perhaps, too dreadful a visitation. Yet we cannot help 
feeling that this record of his further career is inspired by an absolute 
fidelity to the facts of his special psychology. And it is consoling to 
realize that the tragic failure of his life was redeemed beyond measure 
at the last. As regards the other characters: the Sergeant is rather 
colorless beside the vital figure of the Corporal; Mrs. Bolton is a sketch 
of the London landlady; Miss Silver a typical member of the fashionable 
social service club; Cecil Galthrop, an amusing youth of harmless 
sophistication. As Jock, Jack, and the Corporal dealt with questions 
of Catholic apologetics, this novel treats largely of the relations of the 
Church to problems of sociology and economics, and shows that there 
can be no successful solution of them which does not rest on the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. 


UGUSTINIAN SERMONS, by Rev. John A. Whelan, 0.S.A. (New 

York: Blase Benziger & Co. $2.00.) Some sermon books may be 
preached almost verbatim, others serve as excellent source-books for 
material for sermons. Father Whelan’s book is of the latter class. 
The sermons are almost complete treatises on the principal truths of 
religion and on the Ten Commandments. All the sermons contain 
abundant quotations from Holy Scripture, the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church, and modern devotional writers. Five-sixths of the book is 
devoted to the topics usually presented at a Mission or a Retreat, and 
the remainder gives an explanation of each of the Commandments, 
the usual material for the morning instructions at a Catholic Mission. 
Properly used, this book will be an immense help to preachers, and to 
the laity who want a solid book for spiritual reading. 


AT’S BEST WORTH SAYING, by Richard Roberts, D.D. (New 

York: The Woman’s Press. $1.25.) This book will present 
little “worth saying” to Catholics. It eonsists of a number of addresses 
delivered for the most part to students, and purports to be a present- 
day discussion of Christian faith and practice, that is, we would add, 
of a certain type of non-Catholic faith and practice. There are chap- 
ters with which we cannot cavil, notably those on “Evil,” on “The 
Cross,” and on “Love Among the Ruins.” But no Catholic can sub- 
scribe to the author’s modernistic views on Faith and the Creeds, or 
to the theory that morality is nothing more than an agreement among 
the members of society. 
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ETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT, by H. S. McCauley. (New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25 net.) There may be more opinions 
than one on the advisability of issuing a handbook on “Every Man 
His Own Press Agent,” but there can be but one opinion concerning 
the value of the advice given in this little volume. If one is bound 
to make the attempt to get into the newspapers, here is excellent, as 
well as exact, guidance on what to do and—more valuable still—what 
not to do. To play any game, it is necessary to know the rules. Mr. 
McCauley not only explains these rules; he indicates simply, yet sig- 
nificantly, the whole attitude of mind and the whole course of conduct 
necessary for success in approaching the problem of pursuing publicity 
either for personal purposes or as an aid for some cause or movement 
which deserves recognition. 


E HOUSE CALLED JOYOUS GARDE, by Leslie Moore. (New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00.) This book owes much to two 
infinitely superior (in fact, classically beautiful) novels, Abbé Con- 
stantin, and Henry Harland’s Cardinal’s Snuff Box. The theme is not 
original: a man of moderate circumstances declines to follow his heart 
and marry a wealthy girl, but is finally won by the aid of a kindly fate 
largely abetted by the wealthy girl. The hero, Ian Dane, is well drawn, 
and the heroine, Mary-Anne Legger (who as Mlle. Légaire perplexes the 
hero), is charming enough to explain Ian’s devotion; but the author’s 
highest skill is lavished upon the little Felicity, airy and winsome 
sprite that she is. The style of the novel is graceful, its tone thor- 
oughly Catholic. It cannot be called a great nor an important novel, 
but it is a pretty story, not unskillfully told, and as fresh as an April 
morning. 


REACHING AND SERMON CONSTRUCTION, by Paul B. Bull, M.A. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50.) The Rev. Paul B. Bull 
is a member of the Community of the Resurrection at Mirfield, England, 
and his High Church views naturally are reflected in his book. In it, 
he treats of the important subjects of sermon preparation, writing, and 
delivery quite thoroughly and religiously. There is a wealth of illus- 
tration taken from a variety of sources: the ancients, the Church 
Fathers, famous Catholic preachers, especially of France, well-known 
statesmen, living and past. It applies all that is best in rhetoric to 
the special needs of the preacher. There is an analytical table of con- 
tents and an index, which make it a very simple matter to find one’s 
way through the book. 


IE WONDERFUL CRUCIFIX OF LIMPIAS, by the Rev. Baron Von 
Kleist, S.T.D. Translated by G. F. Reeve. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.25.) In Limpias, a little town in the eastern part of the 
province of Santander, Spain, there is, in the parish church, a carved 
crucifix over the main altar, which, since 1919, has been attracting 
world-wide notice by reason of the singular manifestations reported to 
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be taking place in connection with it. The eyes of the Figure, which 
are of china, have been seen to move and turn from side to side; the 
mouth to open and close, and blood to issue from it. The whole Corpus 
has at times been observed to take on the lifelike appearance of a 
person in his death agony. These prodigies, attested to by scores of 
credible witnesses, have caused the little town and its parish church 
to become the centre of pilgrimages from all over Spain and neighbor- 
ing countries, and even from distant lands, including our own. This 
book by Dr. Baron Von Kleist gives an interesting account of these 
wonderful phenomena, with a collection of the principal testimonies to 
them. It carries the Imprimatur of the Vicar General of Westminster. 


Loge EUROPE LEAVES HOME, by Kenneth L. Roberts. (Indian- 

apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00.) What the effect of this 
book would be on one who knew the immigration question inside out, 
one cannot say. But the effect on a novice is tremendous. It makes 
for soap-box orators in defense of strict immigration restriction. With 
swift, graphic strokes is painted the picture of the misery of the Cen- 
tral European countries—Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Rusinia. A good 
bit is said about the classes from which these people who are clamor- 
ing at our gates come. They are not high. In fact, they are very low, 
undesirable, and in no way comparable with the predominating Nordic 
element of our early immigration—the element which founded and 
developed America. The author fears the impossibility of cross-breed- 
ing our Nordic race with the multitudinous members of these Alpine, 
Mediterranean, and Semitic races, without mongrélization. The Eng- 
lish, the Scotch, the Greeks, and the Russians all come in for their share 
of this keen observer’s wit and wisdom. 

The style of the book is unique—so delightfully informal that it 
sparkles with a lively personality and enthusiasm which, if the critic, 
too, may indulge in informalities, puts it across. The author’s words 
ring with the sincerity of an interested observer, but they lack the 
stability and depth which would mark them as the convictions of a 
student. There is a journalistic tang throughout, but let this not be 
taken as criticism. The ease with which this scientific subject is 
given the fascination of a novel is admirable. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Mind, for November 8th, gives three Papal pronounce- 
ments—the Holy Father’s Apostolic Letter concerning “Seminarists 
and Their Studies,” the Motu Proprio on the Propagation of the Faith, 
and that on the Spiritual Exercises. An account of the Missionary 
Conference in London completes this number. In the issue of No- 
vember 22d, Dr. Leahy treats of “The Church and Social Service,” and 
Myles E. Connolly of “America’s Fifty Million Morons.” “The Papal 
Approval of the Vincentians” rounds out this pamphlet devoted to 
social studies. That of December 8th is of varied interest. Besides 
Father Meschler’s beautiful “Christmas Meditation,” we find John 
Ayscough’s New-Year essay, “Good-bye—and Welcome;” Father 
Wickham’s fine address, “Catholicism and the Education of Women,” 
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delivered at the College of Mount Saint Vincent at the epening of the 
scholastic year; Bishop McDevitt’s paper on the criticism of public 
schools and Admiral Benson’s defense of the parish schools. (The 
America Press. 5 cents each.) 

The Catholic Truth Society (London. 2d. each) presents a bou- 
quet of spiritual biographies. To lives already more or less familiar, 
St. Francis de Sales (Anonymous) and St. Anthony of Padua (Father 
Devas, O.F.M.), are added the less well-known stories of Venerable 
Paul Libermarn (Ethel Murray) and Pauline Marie Jaricot (Enid 
Dinnis), the former, a convert from Judaism and apostle to Darkest 
Africa; the latter, the foundress of the Association for the Propagation 
of the Faith. Both are fascinating examples of the fashioning by Divine 
grace of characters varied and striking. In line with the work of 
Father Libermann and the Society of the Holy Ghost and the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, we have a very readable account of the Jesuit Mis- 
sion on the Zambesi by Rev. Edward King, S.J., entitled Black Robes 
and Black Skins. 

The Report of the Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference contains, among other good things, valuable papers on the 
teaching and writing of history by such eminent Franciscans as Father 
Felix Kirsch and Father Zephyrin Engelhardt. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Montreal, tells the interesting Story of 
Seventy-five Years of influence. 

For concrete evidence of the effects of the Sacraments on life and 
character, we commend our readers to Intimate Experiences with 
Frequent Communion, frank statements from the student body of Notre 
Dame University as to effects noted in themselves. (Notre Dame, In- 
diana: Eucharistic Press.) 

In Catholics and Education, the Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia has answered, in a clear, logical way, many of the criticisms 
and objections advanced against the attitude of Catholics towards 
education and the schools. 

Two very useful calendars for 1923 have been received: the loose- 
leaf Calendar of the Blessed Sacrament (New York: The Sentinel Press. 
50 cents), each date carrying an appropriate little word culled from 
the writings of the Saints, well calculated to foster devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist; and The Catholic Art Calendar (Chicago: The Extension 
Press. 40 cents), with its usual, attractive illustrations. The summary, 
on the back, of the principal facts about the ritual and practices of ‘the 
Church, is a particularly helpful feature. 
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